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FOOCHOW, FEBRUARY, 1871. 


TENTH ANNUAL METHODIST MEET- 
ING AT FOOCHOW. 


MACLAY, D. D. 


BY REV. R. S. 


The following is abrief netice of the 
recent Annual Meeting, or Conference, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
held in Foochow, November 10th and 
92nd,1870. The Conference comprised 
four Missionaries from the M. E Chureh, 
U. S. A, and about sirty native <As- 
sistants, or Preachers. ‘The evangelistic 
operations, represented in the Conter- 
ence, extend over an area of about 
20,000 sq. miles, containing a population 
that may be roughly estimated at six 
millions. The area of these operations 
is annually increasing, and it is ex- 
pected that, within a few years from 
this time, the western portions of the 
Fookien province, which contain a large 
population, will be  overspread by 
Mission stations and circuits. In some 
portions of the territory already _oc- 
cupied, the Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sion is the only organized Protestant 
evangelizing agency at work, while, in 
other portions, it operates in harmony 
with the very efficient Missions of the 
American Board, and of the Church of 
England. | 

At the Annual Meeting, or Confer- 


ence, to which I now refer, the Native 
Assistants are brought together for, 
instruction, consultation, and the trans-. 
action of business connected with the 
Native Churches under the care of the: 
Mission. These Native Assistants are. 
classified according to their literary 
attainments, and a graduated course of 
study is assigned to each class on which: 
studies the members of the class are. 


examined quarterly, and, also, at the. 


Annual Meeting. Formerly these ex- 
aminations were conducted by the Mis- 


sionaries, but at the recent Meeting the 
examinations, in nearly every instance, 
were conducted by the ordained As- 
sistants connected with the Mission. 
The prescribed course of study is mainly 
Biblical; comprising an examination, 
more or less critical, of the Sacred 
Text; a statement of the doctrines of 
the Bible, with their appropriate proof- 
texts; an elucidation of the manners, 
customs, &c., &e. of the times referred 
to; together with the study of all 
published commentaries and other helps 
to a better understanding of the Sacred 
Scriptures. It also includes Biblical 
Chronology, the principles of Church 
Discipline or Government, Wesley’s 
Sermons, Chistianity and Confucianism 
contrasted, writing of essays and ser- 
mons on Christian doctrines, Elementary 
Astronomy, &c., &e. 
The examinations at the late Meeting 
occupied the forenoon and afternoon of 
each day (except Sunday) from the 11th 
to the 17th November, inclusive; the 
remaining days (except Sunday) were 


‘appropriated to the Sessions of the Con- 


ference for the transaction of business. 
The evenings, and the two Sundays, 
were devoted to Anniversary exercises, 
Sermons, and other Public services. 
The Anniversary exercises included 
Meetings in behalf of the Missionary 
and Bible Societies; also a meeting to 
discuss the Opinm question and one on 
Self-support. 
speeches, sixteen in number, were made 
by the Native Assistants, Zwo sermons 
were delivered by Missionaries, and six 
by the Assistants. The most interest- 
ing exercise, connected with the ex- 
aminations, was the examination in As- 
tronomy, conducted by the Rev. Nathan 
Sites. The Magic Lantern, and the 
Astronomical Apparatus at his com- 
mand, enabled Mr. Sites to illustrate 
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234 THE CHINESE RECORDER [ February, 
and explain the principles of this sublime | Missionaries (one of them in the? 
science so satisfactorily that his Native U.S. 

> ,| Missionary Ladies, (four of them 
hearers were quite delighted ; and some 


of them. ry a Native Agents, during the Past vear, 
formation then obtamed had, thelr 4 dnits baptized during the past year, ... 402 
minds at least, given the death-blow to; Children, 4, 82 
the redoubtable old dragon which, ac-! Total, | 


$9 99 
cording to Chinese belief, has acted Members in full connection, —... «.. 931 


such a conspicuous part in Lunar and! Probationers, or Inquiries, ... 969 
Baptized Children, ... 


Solar eclipses. The Native Preacher, 
Rev. Li Yu-mi, who assisted Mr. Sites. otal, Members, Inquirers, &e. &e. 2,189 


in conducting the examination, had con- : 
structed a most ingeniously contrived! Foociow, Dec. 9, 1870. 
Planetarium to illustrate the motion and 
orbits of the Planets; and its exhibition 
seemed to afford great satisfaction to 
the audience, suggesting, as it probably 
did, that the Chinese themselves might | 
soen be able to explain those wonderful | No. 2 
phenomena, connected withthe heavenly} « 
bodies, which have so long confounded the 
the last day of the Meeting, the Rev. 
Justus Doolittle, at the unanimous re-| | 
: key to ancient mythology.” Orig. Pag. 
quest of the Native Preachers, very) y,) the chant 
kindly gave an exhibition with his! ths anthor also gives the stat ns ta 
Niagic Lantern, showing a great variety of thi Hin 
of pictures illustrating Zoology, Orni- ‘urmecc 4 
and also Bible Goths, Greeks and Romans, Druids, 
‘The subject of self-support, as connee-| all Of whom hold the 
ted with the Native Christian Church- to remark he 
es, received the earnest attention of f16 proceeding farther, that in inves 
the Meeting. Two admirable addresses of any 
on the subject were delivered by two; 
people, we must lay aside many of our 
with regard to it. These Regulations | 
Pen ee yet, all the heathen from the earliest 
ist, That, hereafter, the Native Church | wes have, without exception, believed 
shall be associated with the Missionary | thjs to be the case. 2. Their use of 
Society in paying the salaries of all the| the words “material,” and “ immateri- 
- ative Preachers connected with the) J,” is wholly different from our’s; for, 
41ss10n. many things which we call material, 
, 2nd, That the Native Church pledges | they regard as immaterial and spiritual 
itself to pay a specified portion of the |e, gr. the subtle ether. And not only 
salary of each Native Preacher. so, but they consider the same thing 
8rd. “hat the portion of the salary of as being both material and_ immaterial 
each Native Preacher paid by the in different relations. 3. No heathen 
Native church, shall annually increase, | pation in the world, has ever conceived 


CHINESE MYTHOLOGY. 


BY SINENSIS. 


— 


while the portion drawn from the Mis- 
Sionary Society shall annually decrease. 
I subjoin some of the statistics of the 
work under the care of the Mission, as 
reported at the Meeting. | 


the notion of the existence of pure 
spirit apart from matter. That is a 
matter of Revelation, as Locke states, 
and therefore the knowledge of Angels 
or Spirits which we enjoy, is derived 
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from the Word of God, and cannot be! 


found in any heathen classic. 
the gods of the entire heathen world, 
from the highest to the lowest, are 
material beings, forined from the subtle 
ether which emanates from Chaos. 
“Jt is the custom with a great many,” 
savs Dr. Mosheim, ‘‘to believe the an- 
cients to have attached the same idea 
to words that we do at this: day, and 
to take for granted that the old philos- 
ophers followed the same laws and 
principles in their reasoning as our- 
selves; hence they altogether remodel 
these philosophers, and present them 
before us, not as they really were, but 
such as they would have been, had they 
been educated in our schools. Cud. 
Intell. Syst. Vol. I p. 53 note.” 


1. The chief Demon-god in each 
heathen system, forms the world from 
the eternally existing Matter, which is 
his body; and when formed, he pre- 
serves it in existence, until at length 
the destroying power reduces it to its 
original Chaos, sometimes by a Deluge 
of water, andsometimes by a Deluge 
of fire. ‘ Every thing is then absorbed 
into the unity of the Great Father” 
who is One (or Monad), or animated 
Chaos, and who “floats in a wonderful 
Egg, or in the Calix of the Lotus” &e. 


“To destroy, however, is but to create 


afresh: for destruction affects form 
alone; it reaches not to substance.... 
out of the chaotic materials of the prior 
world; another world is fashioned.... 
and as it was preceded by a world, so 
in due time it is likewise succeeded by 
destruction and 
reproduction, is thought to be repeated 
again and again; so that in the lapse of 


4. All. 


| 


and corruption will, however, again 
creep into the world; for it is only 
when the human race is young, that 
innocence remains upon the earth. 
The grand course of things from the 
birth to the destruction of the world, 
which, according to the Stoics, is to be 
repeated with endless succession, is ac- 


complished within a certain period. 


This period, or fated round of nature, 
is probably what the ancients meant by 
the Great Year.” Euf. Hist. Philos. 
Vol. I p. 841. From this statement 
we see; 1. That the Stoiecs held the 
doctrine of an endless succession of 
worlds. 2. That the destruction of 
each world takes place in consequence 
of the “degeneracy and corruption” 
of mankind; and 3. That each Kalpa 
is designated a “Great Year” of the 
world. 

2. The doctrine of the endless sue- 
cession of worlds is frequently alluded 
to in the Chinese classics. It is taught 
distinctly in the Yith-king; e. gr. 
“When the Sun comes to the meridian 
he declines; when the Moon is full, 
she wanes; Heaven and Earth (in like 
manner) are alternately full and empty 
(i. e. opened out, and Chaotic), and the 
seasons decrease and increase (again); 
how much more men and Demon- 

ods!” Sec. J p. 40. The formation 


of each world is attributed to the chief 


Demon-god “ Aéen” or Heaven, who 
is the good principle or Light; and 
this is always called the “opening out” 
of the world, and is compared to the 


opening of a door, in allusion to the - 


Ark, the allegorical Great Mother, who 
generates all things; while the des- 
truction of each world when all things 


countless ages, an enormous number of. returns to Chaos or the Ovum Mundt, 
successive worlds is believed to have is attributed to Awdn or the Earth, 


existed.”’ 


Orig. §c. Vol. I p. 112. The who is the evil principle or Darkness; 


statement of this doctrine as held by ‘and this return into Chaos is com ared 
the Stoics is as follows; “After an in-! to the shutting ofa door; e. gr. “Hence, 
shutting the door is expressive of 


terval, says Seneca, in which the Deity 
i.e. the “Mind” Jupiter inherent in 
Chaos) will be intent upon his own 
conceptions, the world will be entirely 
renewed; every animal will be repro- 
duced, and a race of men free from 


Kwdn, and opening the door is expres- 
sive of Aéen. Each shutting and open- 
ing is a revolution (of the world); 
and the everlasting succession (of these 


revolutions of Heaven and Earth) ig 


guilt, and born under happier stars, | called endless perpetuation;” &e. [bid. 


will repeople the earth. Degeneracy 


See. ITT ch. 10. 
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The paraphase on this passage com- 
pares each “opening and shutting” to 
a year, and designates each “a revolu- 
tion of nature.” It also represents these 


revolutions as going on endlessly. See 
Theol. of the Chinese p. 133-4. In the 


P6 Diagram all things are represented 
as coming to an end in consequence of 
the depravity of mankind; the “ mean 
man ” gaining the ascendancy, and the 
“ Prince” or Aéen, the * Mind” who 
generates all things retiring like the 
Mens” Jupiter, into quiessenee. At the 
Fih Diagram, however, this “ Mind” 
returns and generates anew world from 
the materials of the old. ‘The world 


says Scne‘a, being melted, and having: 


-reentercd into the bosom of Jupiter 
(i. e. animated Chaos) this god con- 
tinues for s»me time totally concentred 
in himself, and remains concealed, as it 
were, wholly immersed in the contem- 
plation of his own ideas. Afterwards 
we see a new world spring from him, 
erfect in all its parts, be.” Orig. §c. 
ol. I. p. 139. 
3. * Choo-foo-tsze being asked; From 
the opening and spreading out (of the 
world) from Chaos to the present time 
is not 10,000 years; how was it before 
that time? He replied, before that 
there was another (opening out) similar 
to the present one. Being asked 
Hedvan and Earth are capable 

of being annihilated; he replied, no; 
but it is my opinion that when men 
completely depart from correct princrples, 
then the whole world will become Chaos 
and men and things cease to exist, and 
then there will be a new commencement.” 
“What Woo Fung says about a great 
termination (of all things) in a general 
convulsion (of nature), the sea removing 
out of its place, the hills sinking down, 
and the rivers overflowing; men and 
things utterly destroyed, and the an- 
cient traces all effaced, refers to the 
destruction of the world by Deluge. 
The shells of the sea snail and pearl 
oyster have been seen on high hills and 
on stones; these stones formed (por- 
tions of) the soil of the former world.” 
&e. Choo-tsze’s Works Ch. 49. T. T. 


5,6. “A day has a day’s revolution; a 
month has a month’s revolution; a year 


February, 


has a year’s revolution; Heaven ang 


Earth’s commencements and termina- 
tions are the Great Revolutions, §c.” 
Shaon-pth-wda says, each complete 
Great Revolution resembles a year.” 


Sing-leta-tsemen, Ch. VU. p. 13.” 


The phrase (in the Classics) * Heaven 
and Earth will not forgive,’ means that 
all things are devoted to destruction ;” 
1. e. are about to return to Chaos. 
Choo-tsze Ch. 49. 7. 7.5. It is when 


all things have been thus destroyed, 


and when the time arrives for the forma. 
tion of a new world, that * Mind,” or 
the soul of the world, like the * Mens” 
Jupiter, comes forth from his chaotic 
to perform the task; e. gr. When 
the myriad of things have been genera- 
ted, and are flourishing, Heaven and 
Earth do not exert their Mind; but 
when all things have decayed, and 
require to be again generated, then 
Hleaven and Earth exert their Mind” 
Ibid, 23. 

4. The “Mirror of Ilistory” says, 
“'The title ‘the three Emperors’ must 
not be discarded, and we must desig- 
nate them ‘Imperial Heaven, Imperial 
Earth, and Imperial Man.’ For when 
Chaos was opened out, Heaven first 
came into existence, and then Earth, 
and when Ileaven and Earth existed 
then their Air transformed, and Man 
was generated. The Aing-she divides 
the Yuen (Kalpa) into Hwuy, and 
hence itis said that TIeaven opened out 
in the Tsye; Earth inthe Chaou; and 
that Man was generated in the Yin 
/Hwuy). The inferior creation also 
appeared in the Yins. Hence arises 
the title of ‘the three Emperors?’ 
“T'aehk:ih generated the Two E; the 
Two E generated the Four Simulacra; 
and the Foar Simulacra changed and 
transtormed, and produced the myriad 
of things. It is also handed down from 
antiquity, that the first to appear in 
the world was Pwan-koo who is also 
called Chaos.” Vol. I. p. p. 1,2. The 
following is the Diagram used to illus. 
trate the succession of worlds. 
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neither beginning nor end. Speaking 
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Heaven’s light (Air) which floated 
‘}aloft, becomes coarse and sinks down; 

the coragulated Earth which filled up 
& (below) is rent asunder and melts 
away; and the multitude of generated 
Be meu and things all terminate and are 
cestroyed. .... The formerly opened 

out Heaven and Earth, at this period, 
return to Chaos. Heaven and Earth 
ye gay ‘are not totally destroyed at each period 
of Chaos, because the original Air still 
exists; and, because this original Air 
dies not, therefore the obstructed Yin 
and Fang are again set free, and their 
impeded (action) gives way to motion. 
| Whether it be after hundreds of years, 
“At the Sedh-hieuy things cease . and | OF thousands of years, (the time arrives 


(Air) again becomes subtle and floats 
aloft; Karth’s rending asunder and 
destruction, is again exchanged for 
congealing and filling up; the destruc- 
tion of men and things gives place to 
generating without limit, and the Yin- 


existence.” Sing-le-ta-tseuen Sec. 8. 


5. Heu-yung-chae says, The great- 
ness of Heaven and Earth consists in 
the immaterial, yet substantial Yin and 
Yang (Darkness and Light) which have 


generally, these are sometimes Chaotic, 
and sometimes opened out. Before 
the time of Fuh-he, iknow not how 
many chaoses and openings out there 
were. The designations * Chaos’ and 
‘opening out,’ refer to the obstruction 
or the non-obstruction of the revelu- 
tions of the Ztae and Pe diagrams 
(of the Yih-king, ) and whether their 
Air (primary Matter) is free or im-! 
peded. When. there is obstrue- 


‘vades (all things.) Thus the previous 
Chaos is exchanged for a new opening 
out (of the world.) But, from the 
opening out, of Heaven and Earth to 
Chaos is a gradual (decline), and from 
Chaos to theiragain opening out, is also 
a gradual (process.) At the beginning 
of Ifeaven and Farth, there must al- 
ways be an intelligent divine Sage to 
act as King snecession to Heaven, 
; fev and thus the Human Extreme is again 
tion, then Heaven being subtle (Air) established. Fuh-he appears at the 
floats aloft, and Earth because cea commencement of each world.”  Sing- 
gulated (Air) tills up the lower part, J, §c. See. 26. p. 12 Se. 

and men and things are generated in) 
abundance in their midst; moreover, | 6. oe When Chaos head undivided, 
illustrious princes and virtuous minis-_ the Yin-vang Air was chaotic and dark; 
ters bear rale in succession, and thus 22d when it divided, it sent forth an 
the Human. Extreme is established, Ul-pervading and brilliant light, and 
The commencement of Tieaven and ; the Iwo E. (of the Yih-king) were 
Earth is thus; must they not then established. Shaou-k han-tsieh considers 
again return to Chaos? The revolu-|!29,600 years to be a Yuen (Kalpa); 
tions of the Yin and Yang cannot go then before this period, there was an- 
on for ever, and the Yin and Yang Air, other great opening and shutting (of 
cannot always pervade (unobstruet- the world); and before that again it 
edly.) From the beginning to the end, | “5 also thus. Hence motion and rest 
whether (the period be one of) innu-| have no end, and the Yin-yang have 
merable years, or of several myriads of | 2 beginning,” &e. Ibid. p. 9. 

years, there occurs a time when ob-| 7. ‘* Woo-she says, a Yuen (Kalpa) 
struction takes place, and frée action | consists of 129,600 years. This period 
is impeded to the utmost degree. Then | is divided into 12 Hwuy; each Huwuy 


yang revolving Air is set free and per- | 


od 
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The paraphase on this passage com- 
pares each “opening and shutting” to 
a year, and designates each “a revolu- 
tion of nature.” It also represents these 
revolutions as going on endlessly. See 
Theol. of the Chinese p. 133-4. In the 
P6 Diagram all things are represented 
as coming to an end in consequence of 
the depravity of mankind; the “ mean 
man” gaining the ascendancy, and the 
“Prince ” or Aéen, the “ Mind” who 
generates all things retiring like the 
Mens” Jupiter, into quiessence. At the 


Fih Diagram, however, this Mind ” 


returns and generates a new world from 
the materials of the old. ‘The world 


says Scne‘a, being melted, and having 


reentetid into the bosom of Jupiter 
(i. e. animated Chaos) this god con- 
tinnes for s»me time totally concentred 
in himself, and remains concealed, as it 
were, wholly immersed in the contem- 
plation of his own ideas. Afterwards 
we see a new world spring from him, 
erfect in all its parts, &c.” Orig. &c. 
ol. J. p. 139. 
8. Chuo-foo-tsze being asked; From 
the opening and spreading out (of the 
world) from Chaos to the present time 
is not 10,000. years; how was it before 


that time? He replied, before that 


there was another (opening out) similar 
to the present one. SBeing asked 
whether Heaven and Earth are capable 
of being annihilated; he replied, no; 
but it is my opinion that when men 
completely depart from correct principles, 
then the whole world will become Chaos 
and men and things cease to exist, and 
then there will be a new commencement.” 
“What Woo Fung says about a great 
termination (of all things) in a general 
convulsion (of nature), the sea removing 
out of its place, the hills sinking down, 
and the rivers overflowing; men and 
things utterly destroyed, and the an- 
cient traces all effaced, refers to the 
destruction of the world by Deluge. 
The shells of the sea snail and _ pear! 
oyster have been seen on high hills and 
on stones; these stones formed (por- 
tions of) the soil of the former world.” 
&e. Choo-tsze’s Works Ch. 49. T. T. 
5,6. “A day has a day’s revolution; a: 
month has a month’s revolution; a year’ 


has a year’s revolution; Heaven and 
Earth’s commencements termina- 
tions are the Great Revolutions, &§e.” 
Shaou-pih-wdn says, each complete 
Great Revolution resembles a year.” 
Sing-leta-tsewen, Ch. VIII p. 13.” 
“The phrase (in the Classics) * Heaven 


and Earth will not forgive,’ means that. 


all things are devoted to destruction ;” 
1 @. are about to return to Chaos. 
Choo-isze Ch. 49. 7. 7.5. It is when 
all things have been thus destroyed, 
and when the time arrives for the forma- 


tion of a new world, that * Mind,” or. 


the soul of the world, like the * Mens” 
Jupiter, comes forth from his chaotic 
to perform the task; e. gr. When 
the myriad of things have been genera- 
ted, and are flourishing, Heaven and 
Earth do not exert. their Mind; but 
when all things have decayed, and 
require to be again generated, then 
Ileaven and Earth exert their Mind” 
Ibid, 23. . 

4. The ‘Mirror of Ilistory” says, 
“The title ‘the three Emperors’ must 
not be discarded, and we must desic- 
nate them ‘Imperial Heaven, Imperial 
Earth, and Imperial Man.’ For when 
Chaos was opened out, Heaven first 
came into existence, and then Earth, 
and when Heaven and Earth existed 
then their Air transformed,-and Man 
was generated. The Aing-she divides 
the Yuen .(Kalpa) into Hwuy, and 
hence itis said that Heaven opened out 
inthe Tsye; Earth inthe Chaou; and 
that Man was generated in the Yin 
(Hwuy). The inferior creation also 
appeared in the Yins. Hence arises 
the title of ‘the three Emperors?’ 
“T*aekcth generated the Two E; the 


Two E generated the Four Simulacra; 


and the Foar Simulacra changed and 
transformed, and produced the myriad 
of things. It is also handed down trom 
antiquity, that the first to appear in 
the world was Pwan-koo who is also 
called Chaos.” Vol. I. p. p. 1,2. The 
following is the Diagram used to illus- 
trate the succession of worlds. 
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Heaven’s light (Air) which floated 
aloft, becomes coarse and sinks down; 
the corgulated Earth which filled up : 
(below) is rent asunder and melts AG 
| away; and the multitude of generated iG 
men and things all terminate and are es 
| cestroyed. .... The formerly opened ued 
, out Heaven and Earth, at this period, t 
) return to Chaos. Heaven and Earth te 
are not totally destroyed at each period 
of Chaos, because the original Air still r) 
exists; and, because this original Air ie 
dies not, therefore the obstructed Yin a 
and. Yang are again set fiee, and their 
’ impeded {action) gives way to motion. : 
Whether it be after hundreds of years, 
i “At the Seoh-hwuy things cease ; and | thousands of years, (the time arrives eh 
: then, no more men or things come into when) Heaven’s descended and coarse The | 
i existence.” Sing-le-ta-tseuen Sec. 8. (Air) again becomes subtle and floats ar 
t aloft; Karth’s rending asunder and 
5. eu-yung-chae says, sreat | destruction, is again exchanged for 
n ness of Heaven and Earth consists in| Gongealing and filling up; the destrue- aa 
9 the immaterial, yet substantial Yin and tion’ of men and things gives place to pong 
Yang (Darkness and Light) which have | generating without limit, and the Yin-. rca) 
neither beginning nor end. Speaking yang revolving Air is set free- and per- fe 
vades (all things.) ‘Thus the previous 
1 (of the world.) But, from the 
he opening out, of | eaven and Earth to 
| opening out, refer to the obstruction Chaos to their again opening out, is also pre 
1, or the non-obstruction of the revoelt- 4 gradual (process.) At the beginning ho: 
tions of the and Pe diagrams Tjeaven and Earth, there must al- 
n (of the Yih-king, ) and whether their ways be an intelligent divine Sage to ae 
Air ( primary Matter ) free or as King in succession to Heaven, 
peded. When there Is no obstrne- and thus the Human Extreme is again 
tion, then Heaven being subtle (Air) established. Fuh-he appears at the 
floats aloft, and. Earth because coa- commencement of each world.” Sing- 
id gulated (Air) fills up the lower part, | 7p Sc. Sve, 26. p. 12 &e. ay 
and men and things are generatedin) When Cl divi 
abundance in their midst; moreover, | 6. ivided, 
illustrious princes and virtuous minis-- the Yin-yang Air was chaotic and dark; 
- ters bear rule in succession, and thus and when it divided, Jt sent forth an Be ae 
the Human Extreme established. ul-pervading and brilliant light, and 
he The commencement of Tieaven and | the ‘Two E. (of the Yih-king) were ok 
ae Earth is thus; must they not then ¢stablished. Shaou-k han-tsich considers ie 
d again return to Chaos? The revolu- 
tions of the Yin and Yang cannot go| then belore this period, there was an- (EH 
ud on for ever, and the Yin and Yang Air, | Other great opening and shutting (of ee 
ra cannot always pervade (unobstruct- the world) ; and before that again it re 
in edly.) From the beginning to the end, | “8 also thus. Hence motion and rest ee 
Iso whether (the period be one of) innu- no end, in-yang have 
merable years, or of several myriads of beginning, &e. 101d. p. 9. 
years, there occurs a time when ob-| 7. ‘ Woo-she says, a Yuen (Kalpa) +7 f 
- struction takes place, and free action | consists of 129,600 years. This period a . 
is impeded to the utmost degree. Then|/is divided into 12 Hwuy; each Huwuy 


| 


N 
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consists of 10,800 years. When the 
revolations‘of Heaven and Earth reach 
the middle of the Se6h Hwuay, all things 
are closed (i. e. generation nage 5 and 
men and all things in the midst of 
IIeaven and Earth cease to exist. In 
5400 years more the S:éh Hwuy ends. 
The 5400th year from the commence- 
ment of the Hae Hwuy is the middle 
of that Hwuy, and then Earth’s coagu- 
lated heavy and coarse (Air) is dissolv- 
ed, and Heaven’s light and subtle (Air) 
becomes chaotic and one; hence this 
is called Chaos. This Chaos of the 
subtle and coarse (Air) by degrees be- 
comes more confused, and in 5400 
years more, the Hue Hwuy ends. This 
period of impenetrable darkness is the 
termination of Heaven and Earth. From 
this termination another Yuen (Kalpa) 
begins, and a new commencement is 
made. At the commencement of the 


~Teye Hwuy Chaos still exists, and this 


Chaos is what is called (in the classics) 
‘the Great Commencement,’ ‘the be- 


ginning of a Yuen’ (Kalpa), and ‘The 
Supreme One —);’ that is to 
say, the subtle and coarse Air are 
chaotic and one, not being yet divided. 
From this period light dawns by de- 

rees -and after another 5400 years, 


in the middle of the Tsye Hwuy, the. 


light and subtle Air ascends, and the 
Sun, Moon, Planets and Stars exist; 
these are the Four Simulacra (of the 


_Vih-king), and are all Heaven. In 5400 


‘years more, the 7'sye Hwuy ends, and 

ence it is said that Heaven opens out 
in the Tsye (Hwuy). The coarse Air, 
although accumulated in the midst (of 
Heaven) has not yet coagulated and 
become hard, so that the Earth is not 
yet in existence. In 5400 years more, 
the middle of the Chaou Hwuy, the 
heavy and coarse Air coagulates, begins 
to harden, and forms clay and stones; 
the warm and moist Air becomes water 
and flows forth without coagulating; 
and the burning hot Air becomes fire, 


bright and unquenchable. Water, Fire, 


Clay, and Stones, these four complete 


the bodily form, and all compose the 


Earth. Hence it is said that Earth is 
spread out in the Chaou (Hwuy). Iu 
$400 years more the Chaou Hwny ends. 


Also, from the beginning to the middle 
of the Yia Hieuwy is 5400 vears; and at 
that time Man and all things begin to 
be generated in the midst of the pair 


said that Man is generated in the Yin 
(Hwuy). Sing-le Sec. 8 p. 12 §e. 


8. *Tsing-héen says, In the Aing- 
she the calculations of the termination 
and commencement of each Yuen (Kal- 
pa) embrace the terminations, and com- 
mencements of Heaven and Earth, and 
the generating and cessation of men 
and things. It explains what the an- 
cient Sages omitted to explain. Hea- 
ven opens out in the Vsye (/hwuy) ; 
Earth inthe Chaou, and Man is genera- 
ted in the Yin. ‘hese are the periods 
during which Heaven and Earth begin 
to be separated, and men and things 
begin to be generated. Heaven and 
Earth are eternal, but the periods of 
‘Heaven and Earth have their termin- 
ations; this is the doctrine of the com- 
mencements and terminations of Hea- 
ven and Earth. Shaou-ts1:e uses the 12 
diagrams 10 lustrate fully the periods 
of Heaven and Earth. ‘the (dia- 
gram of YiAking) .is the opening out 
of things; th: beginning of the separa- 
tion of Heaven and Earth. The P6 
(diagram) is the closing up of all things, 
‘and the final termination of Heaven 
and Earth. Spesking generally, every 
thing in the midst of Heaven and: Earth 
must commence and terminate in a per- 
petual circle. Is it not the case, that 
those of moderate intelligence, and even 
the stupid can understand this? Shaou- 
has exhausted this subject. 
loid, 


From the above statements. we see 
that the Confucianists, like all the other 
heathen throughout the world, hold an 
endless succession of worlds; that, like 
the Stoics and all others, they hold that 
each return to Chaos by Deluge is 
caused by the degeneracy of mankind; 
and they also designate each Kalpa a4 


year.” In common with the whole 
Pagan world, they hold that all these 
worlds are precisely similar; each world 
commences with the sume beings, viz, 
“Imperial Heaven, linperial Earth, 


(i.-e. Heayen and Earth); hence it is — 


“Great Revolution,” and compare it to 
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universe is generated (including gods 
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and Imperial Man,” the three Great 
Powers vf nature. Like the rest of the 
heathen world, they consider Matter to 
be eternal; and Ike Anaximenes and 
other Philosophers of the West, they 
make Air the primary matter. It is 
evident that the First Man, Pwan-koo 
(Adam) or Fuhhe (Nosh) is, by his end- 
less appearances dvified, aud clothed in 
one of the chief attributes of Jehovah. 
Chaos, in numbers, as in the system of 
Pythagoras, is designated (Mo- 
nad), because the subtle and coarse Air 
is when in that state mixed up in one 
undivided mass. And, as this Chaos is 
the “Great Origin,” or ‘Great Fx- 
treme” from which every thing in the 


and men), it is designated, “ The Su- 
preme one” (Kk —-, Monad), and 
‘‘The Great Commencement.” Lastly, 
Man appears in the Yin Hwuy, and the 
Deluge occurs exactly in the tenth 
period from this (fae /Twuy) as Scrip- 
ture states. That the Deluge is always 
confounded with Chaos, see. Fab. Vol. 
II, p. 19. | 


NOTES OF A BIBLE TOUR IN 
SHAN-SI. 


BY J. DUDGEON, ESQ. M. D. 


The yellow river lics 3 Ti to the south 
of this city ( Yuen-kh‘u-hsien.) ~The 


‘ed again by rebel hordes from Ho-nan 
in the 6th year, 12th month, 6th day 
of the present reign. Fearing murder, 


the Chi-hsien and Tu-si 


set fire to themselves in the Sze-shen-mtuec 


py temple. 


At this place a man _ accosted them 
demanding to be cured of opium. Heé 
said, “You bring Bibles, why not bring 
anti-opium pills. You brought us opium, 
and now you bring us holy books and 
refuse to cure us—why not bring us anti- 
opium books or pills and not these “ glad 
tidings books” that contain nothing about 
opium.” This is the universal cry in the 
interior. What inconsistency and cold 
heartedness they think, first to import 
opium and then when they are _ its 
slaves, come and mock them by preach- 
ing, sélling or distributing good books, 
and make no effort to relieve them of 4 
habit, that is ruining body and reducing 
them to beggary! _ 

Wan-hsi-hsien contains. 
about 4000 families. Soda (Kien) is 
found here, 20 li from the city. Opium- 
smokers are said to be 70 per cent, and 


| opium shops exist in great numbers on the 
|streets and on the grand road. Of all 


the places visited, this one seemed most 


| addicted to the pipe. The smokers were 


most anxious to obtain medicine to cure 
them of the pernicious habit. Messrs. 
Williamson and Lees had been here in 
1866. There are a few Mohammedan 


river here is 1 li broad in the 6th month, 
4 ofali in March. The current flows: 
ut the rate 50 paces per minute ata bend | 
of the river. The depth is very wneer- | 
thin and variable. Probably 5 or 4 feet. 
The people there have a saying, Iwang- 


i 


muh-yew-pi-rh Bil: The yel- 
Jow river has no bottom; the sea has no 
border. 

It is navigable from the 3rd to the 10th 
month  <At this point there are some 10 
ferry boats. The rebels had been at this 
place in the 8rd year, Sth month, 12th 
day of Ifien-fung’s reign, and the place’ 
had suffered badly in consequence. The) 
Tao-tai, Che-hsien, ‘Tu-si and Laou- 


shi Jost their lives. The place was visit- ; 


camel-inna. The cumels are employed im 

exporting goods, 
Hsia-hsien has 2000 families, 

with a silk hong producing about 500 


catties per annum, 


The raw silk sells at 4. 2. 0. per catty, 
The word for book Shu Be is here pro- 
rroounced Ju. | 

Mau-ching-tu WEE is the prin- 
cipal crossing of the Yellow river from 
Shan-si to Ho-nan. The breadth of the 
river here is about 90 Pu 3 in winter, 


and one Zi in summer. ‘There are here 
9 ferry boats. Mr. W. saw 6 boats 
in the river, 4 of which were laden with 


limestone for Tung-kwan ie Bal- 
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HZ has 200° 


P‘ing-lii-hsien 


| families; 40 per cent of the people are given | 


to opium smoking. There were here 11 
convicts from Peking; one had been ex- 
dled for 13 years, a Mahommedan called 


Li-rh-pa, 4S who, as a pawn- 
broker had made a fortune of 50,000 'T'ls. 
and had just bought his liberty. He pe 
tended starting for Peking in April, 
month after the visit of our party. 7 
other had commenced with about 700 
large cash and had gained over 1000 Ths. 
He is known as the “little pawnbroker,” 
which means that for 1 teaou's value, 1 
large cash is paid daily, i.e. at the rate 
of 60 percent, and if not redeemed at the 
end of the month, the goods are sold. 
Convicts only can carry on such a business 
in this manner. According to the law it 
ought not to exceéd 3 Tls. per mensem 
but is much oftener less. 


In Jui-ch‘eng-hsien Hh in the 
district of Hai-chow the party 
wont to the Ya-mun and found the man- 
darin beating aman who was bleeding 
copiously. They went again in the evening 
but the official refused to see either col- 
porteur or books. Next day he sent two 
messengers ordering him to leave. The 
day was Sunday the 19th March. He 
was informed that if he sent mules, the 
party would leave, but to this no answer 
Was made. It was market day, the 
people visited the foreigner in great num- 
bers. At first he gave away is hooks 
but the demand became so ereat that he 
was obliged to have recourse to selling. 
The mandarin threatened to beat, with 
100 blows, any one who bought the books, 


but many bought copies and hiditig them 


jn their breasts, departed, Several oflicers 


called upon him but kept secret the 


of their visit and by whom sent, 


Ultimately things turned so round that 
the mandarin himself started to come, 
but his servant called him back. He was 
apparently afraid of some secret mischief 
brewing. HE Is AN HONEST OFFICIAL AND 
CANNOT BE BRIBED. He is very strict with 
the people. The viceroy is even afraid of 
him—such is the force of his truth and 
henesty. He goes out and in among the 


people like one of theinselves and settles | 


} 


their disputes and differences. He never 
rides in a chair, his servants are his rel- 


atives—he pays them himself and Ya- 


mun expenses for 5 or 6 people, amount 
only to about 25 cents per diem. While 
there a man and his wife arrived purport- 
ing to be possessed of a spirit, which was 


able to cure all manner of diseases. This 


official tied their thumbs together, set fire 


|to them with the moxa and gave them 


Chu-sha (cinnabar) to drink. 


When the evil spirit had been driven out 


of the couple, he drove them out of the 


jeity. One hundred such mandarins would 


soon revolutionize the corrupt practices 
of China. The mandarin of Jui-ch‘eng- 
hsien isa model official and deserves to 
have his merits thus publicly proclaimed. 


Hai-chow is a place of 4000 


families with the almost invariable num- 
ber of 4 out of ten opium smokers. — It is 
distant about 2 li from the salt lake. 
There is a magnificent temple in the West 
suburb to the honor of Kwan-fu-tse, 
the god of war, who was born in. this 
locality, and the fire crackers, to-day, 22nd 
July, 6th month, 24th day, in the city of 
Peking remind of his birth day. It was 
in course of being repaired when Mr. W. 
visited it on the 22nd of March last. Mr. 
W. paid it a visit and entering into con- 
versation with the head workman, he told 


them that‘ Kwan-lau-ye 


Was not a spirit to be worshiped,” but 
he ‘the had fought battles and 
kept awey the rebels &e., “and was there- 
fore worthy of such honour.” In the 
evening a runner from the Yamun went 
to enquire about the foreigner and order- 
ed him to leave immediately. Mr. W. 
went to pay a call upon the Chi-hsien, 
but found him not at home. Ile meta 
Peking man in the Yamun who supported 
them, and upon seeing this, the other of- 
ficials apologised by saying that the order 
to leave had been served upon him by 
mistake, 

This Peking man paid a visit in the 
evening, and reported the death of the 
Chinaman who had been shot bv a serv- 


ant of the French Chargé d’ Affaires dur- 


ing his visit last summer with other gentle- 
men to Mongolia and Shansi. This man 
was reported by the priests as having re- 


D pe 
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‘there (Messrs. Lees and Williamson.) The 


This place is famous for the number of fChina, namely the 
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covered, but the Chinese assert positively | also in a paper to the Zecorder similar to 
that he did die, and the officials have fail-| this one (Vol. II p. 134), the results also 
ed in bringing to justice this French serv-| of Mr. Wellman’s tours. He has within 
ant who committed the murder. : the last three years, made three journeys, 
This same Pekinese told Mr. W. that) embracing-a period of eighteen months. 
he had a friend a native of Shansi, at Ch‘t- Neither is it true, as asserted in the same 


wo-hsien who had made a! quarter that Baron Richthofen has been 


small steamboat which could go a ‘little. the first or only one to light upon the last 


(the kitchen earthenware vessel for con- opium-smoking, as a reference to tho 
taing water) opium papers in this Journal will testify. 


Yiin-ch‘eng ws HR has a population Pexina, 22nd July, 1870. 
estimated at 6000 families; one-third of 
them are exiles from Shensi who eseaped THE STUDY AND VALUE OF 
with their lives during the period of the; QGHINESE BOTANICAL WORKS. 


rebels. Ina villaye 3 or 4 li South of this, <r 
were traces of foreigners having been ee 


( Continued, ) 
salt lake here is LO hi broad and 60 fi long, Notwithstanding the works of some French 
situated at the foot of the hills. Lhe salt. savants, which treat of Chinese dveing ma- 
is in beds. and nearly a foot thick. It is’ terials, (Rondot, le vert de Chine 1k68—Stan, 
 dulien and Charapion, industries de lempire 
cut out and allowed to dry in the sun in’ Gpinois 1869) we know very little about the 
the summer. : plants, which yield these dye stuffs and are 
for the most part obliged to quote the. vague 
that Mr. Paul Bagley of the American |} Chinese joiners and carpenters use exten- 
Conference had been here a few years ago, ively some very precious woods, obtained in 


Van-mu, tho 


Tsu-t'an, the $79 A Hua- 
In Pting-yang-fu aps. My he met! 
5 8 li-mu, the A Hung-mu, All these 
a vena ler Inthe trees are described in the Pén-ts‘ao as grow. 
formerly heen captured by the re vols aan ‘ing in Southern China, the Hung-mu_ (red 
had remained in their service for a few, wood) in Yiin-nan, the Nan-mu in Ssé-chuan, 
Rwan-si MG ply Taiping, one of the: the tree, which furnishes the valuable Nan-mu 


its old clothes’ shops, 


kind of cedar, But the Pén-ts‘ao says, 
chief of the r cls that the leaves an ox-enr, As Tes 


that he was a VProtestant Christian, He! gards the Hua-li-mu, Mr. Taintor in his in- 


read his Bible, sang hymns and prayed, teresting accounts on Ilainan (Geographical 


daily. This, he said, was the custom fol- | “ive in 
lowed by the It is interesing ate: ‘the 
to note this additional evidence of the, pundant of which is the Hua-li, a hard, dark, 
sincerity and Christianity of the rebels, | | handsomely veined wood, which is very neatly 
Since the above was written, Baron | 
ae | . ess all these trees still do not seem 
Richthofen has passed hastily been deternineh 
sune. district of country and communica-}imeng of them may be included the 
ted the results of his researches into the’ herbariums of our botanists, but they are not 
mineral wealth of Shansi, to the Shanghat. the 
aper. In:no sense, however, can he occur often, Shat She 
as is done-in * Evening Courier,” | aigerent names for the 
plant, which must occasion much confn- 
(in Italics too,) the discoverer of the coal ‘sion, But in such a case the Chinese always 
and iron mines of this province. These; know besides the local name of the plant, 
mines have long been known to foreigners | the book name also of the P “sige — 
the acid referred they consider as the foundation of botanical 
In the North of China anc - knowledge. Li-shi-chén gives also a great 


travellers, such as Mr. A. Williamson and number of synonyms of cach plant, Accords 
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ing to the Pén-ts‘ao Ta-ma (great 


Hemp) relates to Cannabis sativa. But in 
Peking the people understand by this name 
the Ricinus communis,* and call the common 


Hemp Siao-ma (little Hemp). 


According to Bridgman's Chrestomathy, Ca- 
rica papaya, the Papaw tree in Canton is called 


Mu-kua (wood melon). But in Chi- 


nese books, as alxo in Peking, Mu-kua denotes 
Cydonia, the Quince. 

For the first knowledge of Chinese botany 
and Chinese plants we are indebted to the 
Jesuits, who since the end of the 16th century 
have preached the gospel in China and stud- 
ied the country and its people. Asa curiosity 
I will cite a small botanical pamphlet (75 

ages) by Pater Boym, who lived in China 

m 1643-659. This first essay in this depart- 
ment, jssued in the year 1656 in Vienna, bears 
the pretentious name “ Flvra Sinensis” but 
contains only the description of 20 interesting 
plants and some animals, and 23 drawings 
with the Chinese characters. This little work 
ia very rare. All accounts of Chinese natural 
science furnished by the Jesuits (namely by 
Father Martini in his Atlas Sinensis 1666) 
are collected in the admirable work of Du 
Halde, Description de la Chine 1736. There 
have been described a good number of Chi- 
nese plants, animals, minerals, for the most 
part translations from Chinese books, and also 
represented by rude drawings. 

A work similar to that, drawn up by 


- Du Halde, was published in the year 1818 by 


Grosier, Description général de la Chine in 7 
volumes, Nearly 3 volumes treat of Chinese 
natural science, 660 pages of them are dedi- 
cated to botany. The work of Grosiecr is most 
entirely compiled from the Mémoires con- 
cernant les Chinois and other works of the 
Jesuits, in the 18th century. Although the 
articles on Chinese plants of the ancient 
Jesuits bear no scientific character, they how- 
ever contain many interesting accounts, either 


‘ drawn from Chinese authors or the results of 


their own observation. Grosier has also in- 
cluded in his book a great part of Zoureiro's 
Flora Cochin Chinensis published in the year 
1790. Loureiro, a Portuguese missionary, des- 
cribed therein a great: number of plants of 
Cochin China and Southern China, joining to 


® The book name for Ricinus, known only in apotheca- 
ry shops, is Fe Pi-ma (P. XVIla. 82.) The 


Pén-taao ranges i@ under the poisonous plants. It is 
known, that the seeds, if eaten are very poisonous, 
whilet the oil extracted from them, the common 
Castor-oil, is an innoxious purgative. Some asscrt, 
that the Chinese use the Castor-oil as food, which loses 
ita purgative action by boiling. As far as I know, 
the Castor-oilin Peking is only ased for lamps and in 
medical practice, Li-shi-chén explains the character Pl 
by the resemblance of the seeds with an insect hecalls 


(oxen louse.) It cannot be decided from 


Chinese books whether or not the Ricinus is indigenous 
in China. The plant is not mentioned before the Tang 
618-907. The character Pi is not found tn the ancient 


dicttonary Shuo-wén (100 A.D). tung, 


the scientific names also the local Chinese 
names. Notwithstanding the great renown 
of this work, being the only Flora of these 
countries extant, Loureiro, seems not to have 

ssessed the necessary botanical knowledge, 
vr it has been often impossible for modern 
botanists, to recognize from Loureiro's descrip- 
tion the plants determined by him. 

Kighteen years after Grosier’s work appear. 
ed, another compilation on China was published 
(1836) by 6 authors, Murray, Cramfurd, Gor. 
don, Wallace, Burnet, an historical and des. 
criptive account on China. Burnet has elabor-. 
ated the division which treats on natural 
acience, and collected all notes of travellers 
and naturalists concerning Chinese plants, 
animals, &c, Therein are also to be found 
“* Fragments towards a Flora of China,” 

The first, who studied Chinese books on 
‘natural history provided with the necessary 
knowledge of natural science was the well- 
known sinologue Dr. 8S. W. Williams. Besides 
several articles on this subject, published in 
the Chinese Repository, Dr. Williams first 
tried to identify Chinese names of plants, 
animals and minerals, found in the Pén-ts‘ao 
Kang-mu, with the European scientific names, 
The three chapters in Jtridgman's Chreatom- 


Mineralogy are compiled by this remarkable 
Sinologue. 


of ‘the Russian ecclesiastical mission in Pe- 


drugs obtained from the Chinese apothecary 
shops. ‘T'atarinov, well versed in Chinese, 
es all medicinal plants growing near 
’eking.* ‘The plants and drugs collected 
by him have been examined and determined 
by special savants in St. Petersburg. This 
is the origin of Tatarinov's Catalagus medi- 
camentorum sinensium. Some of the drugs 
are described in Gauger's Repertorium f. 
Pharmacie w. pract. Chemie in Russland 
1848. Ileft.12. Buta good number of the 
drugs in the catalogus has not bcen recog: 
nized; and Tatarinoy has often made use of 
Loureiro’s diagnosis, which merits but little 
confidence, 

A small, but very valuable work, which 
treats also of Chinese drugs and medicinal 
plants, is Dr. Hanbury’s Notes on Chinese 
Materia medica 1862. 

I would finally mention a small treatise, 
which likewise endeavours to identify Chi- 
nese names of plants with the scientific ones, 
entitled: Noms indigénes dun choix de 
plantes du Japon et de la Chine par J. Hoff: 
mann et H, Schultes 1853. M. Hoffmann 


athy. 184), treating of Botany, Zoology and 


In the year 1850, Dr. Tatarinov, physician 


king, during 10 years, published a list of 
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lants, occur in Japanese and Chinese books, 
they denote the same plant. But it is an 
error. Itis true, the Japanese have bor- 
rowed from the Chinese their characters for 
names of plants. These Chinese characters 
in Japanese botanical writings have the same 
value as the Latin names of our botanists. 
‘There is generally also concordance between 
Japanese and Chinese plants. But as there 
are many Japanese plants, which do not 
occur in China, the Chinese characters for 
plants are often used in Japan to designate 
similar plants, or quite diflerent ones, For 


instance: The character Féng denotes 


in China the Liguidambar Jormosana, accord- 
ing to Hoffmann and Sch, it is Acer trifidum. 


Si i 2 Wen-po is in China a species of 
Cratuegus, much used in sweet-meats in 
Peking, but Cydonia vulgaris in Japan. 
The Shan-cha, Crataegus pinnati- 
fidain China H. and Sch. refer to C, Cuneata, 
The name AF: 44 Hai-shi-liu for 


Camellia japonica, according to H. and Sch., 


is, I think, not used in China. The Chinese 


call the Camellia like the Tea shrub C*ha- 
shu (v.s.) and they recognized earlier than 
our botanists (Bentham and Hooker, genera 
plant*) that the Camellia and the Thea relate 
to the same genus.—-II. and Sch. call the 
Aesculus turbinata (the same as Aesc. chi- 


nensis) T'st-ye-shu, (seven leav- 
ed tree), but as I have stated above this tree 


is known in Northern China under the name 
of Po-lo-shu. The name Ts‘i-ye-shu does 


not occur in Chinese beoks. ‘The 
7ourne- 


Tsu-ts‘ao of Chinese books is the 

fortia Arguzina, the roots are used for dye- 
ing in red, in Northern China. Hf. and Sch. 
state that this name refers to Lithospermum 
erythrorhizon.—H. and Sch. in their list of 
plants enumerate a good number of plants, 
which grow only in Japan and_ therefore 
cannot have Chinese names. It is, I believe, 
not proved, that Jdlicium religiosum, the 
sucred plant of the Japanese, occurs in 
China (Lindley 1. ¢. mentions it only as a 


Japanese specics) and the name 


Mang-ts‘ao, which H. and Sch. attribute 
to Ill. religiosum seems to denote an entirely 
different. plant in Chinese books. See the 


drawing in the Ch. W. XAJV. 

Morrison in his Dictionary gives often 
also scientific names of Chinese plants, but 
generally they are wrongly adduced. Pru- 

* Thea olim a Camellia characteribus fallacibus dis- 
tincta, nuper limitibus certioribus definita, nempe 
Rtaminibus interioribus liberis numero petalis aequal- 
ibus nec duplo pluribus, nobis potius pro sectione 
habenda, namin genus in iniegrum servatum magis 
haturale videlur. 
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dence is therefore necessary in the use of 
all the above mentioned statements and we 
cannot “bona fide” adopt the determination 
of names of Chinese plants by our authors. 


The Chinese in their geographical state- 
ments generally enumerate plants, beasts and 
other products of the countries described. 
‘These accounts are often very important in 
enabling us to recognize, what country is 
meant. Our sinologues, from whom we 
cannot of course expect a knowledge of 
natural history, fall often into errors in quot- 
ing such wrong determinations of Chinese 
names of plants. 


M. Stan. Julien in his translation of the 
travels of Wang-yen-te to the Oigours 
(981-983), Mélanges de Géographie Asiatique 
p. 91, renders the name of a tree | 
Hu-tung, which occurs. in this narrative, 
by Volkamerta japonica and +e BE Ku- 
shén by Colutea arborea, 1 do not know 
from whence Stan. Julien has drawn this 


information, It can hardly be assumed, that 


Volkameria japonica grows in the Mongolian 
desert. The tree [lu-t‘ung is said after rain 
to exude a kind of gum. It is also described 
in the Pén-ts‘ao XX.X/ZV 64, and represent- 
edin the Ch. W. XXXV. It is likewias 
very doubtful whether Ku-shén is Colutea. 


Loureiro calls Robinia amara by this name. 


Many errors of this kind are also to be 
found in a work published in the year 1869 
by M. Stan. Julien and P. Champion under 
the name, Industries de [Empire Chinois. 
But these mistakes are however to be as- 
cribed not to the great sinologue, but only 
to his collaborator, who made his studies in 
China, I may be allowed, to point out some 
of these misstatements. M. Champion in- 
forms us, that the Olive-tree (Oliva europ- 
aca) thrives in China (p. 120.) 
olives are not to be rll: here. The fruit, 
which bears this name in China is produced 
from Canarium pimela and C. album, trees 
of Southern China. The Chinese name is 


Kan-lan (P. XXXI> Ch. W. 
XXX1.)* ‘The Tvao-hie, (black 


pod, on account of the large black pods) is 
not Afimosa fera, as Champion states, but 


XXXIIL) The Fo Yenfu-teu is 


called by Champion, Nuz Gallae tinctoriae 
(P. 95). Mr. Champion meant here probably 


* But in China the Olea Fragrans is much cultiva- 
ted for its little fragrant blossums, which appear in 


autumn, The common name is® ‘Kut-hua 


(cinnamomeflower.) A good drawing can be found ia 
the Ch. W. XXXIL ( Be ). 


But our | 


Gleditchia sinensis, (P. XXXV® 4, Ch. 
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20. Ch. W. XXXV.) In the same work, there 
is further described the J} 


(ground sellow) p. 90, a Chinese medicinal 
plant, used also for dyeing in yellow. Cham- 
pion calls this plant Rhemnesia sinensis. But 
such a name, I think, does not exist in 
botanical nomenclature. The. same name 
occurs also in Rondot’s work, Notice sur le 
Vert de 


is a misprint in Rondot’s treatise, which 


Champion introduced into his own, The 
Ti-huang of the Chinese is the Rekmanzia 
sinensis (glutinosa) of our botanist.—The 
Vernicia montana of Champion is probably 
the ilaeococca verrucosa of botanists, the 
seeds of which yield the potsonous oil called 


— 


month’s on the Yang-tse 1862. M. Cham- 
pion might have avoided these and other 
errors, if he had taken the trouble of consult- 
ing a generally known and highiy useful 
work, Dr.S. W. William's Chinese Commercial 
Guide 1863, or Dr. Hanbury’s materia medica 
and other English works. But M. Champion 
preferred to take information out of French 
works, written in the last century, as the 
‘Mémoires concernant les Chinois, Loureiro’s 
Flora Cochin Chinensis, &ce. 


Accounts or 


In order to complete my notes on Chinese 
botanical works and to illustrate my critique 
of them, I will give some specimens of 
Chinese descriptions of plants chiefly from 
the Pén-ts‘ao, and I shall choose for this 
purpose the Chinese accounts of Palm trees, 
a theme I have already treated briefly in the 
Vol. ILI of Notes and Queries (Les Palmiers 
de la Chine), but which [ intend now to 
present in a more complete form. 

I would observe at the outset, that although 
Palms of several kinds are indigenous in 
(hina and now very popular trees among the 
Chinese, and of great importance, affording 
many articles necessary to Chinese life and 
comfort, Palm trees are not however mention- 
ed in the Chinese Cardinal Classics. Neither 


~ in the Rh-ya nor in the Shu-king, the Chou- 


li, or in the Shi-king, which celebrates in 
song all the renowned plants of the ancient 
Chinese, can be found any allusion to these 
splendid trees. ‘The Materia medica of Em- 
et Shen-nung makes no mention of any 

alm. This is easily understood. The 


Wu-pei-tsu or Chinese gall-_ 


nuts furnished by a shrub, Fthus ‘semialata, 
called Yen-fu-tsu by the Chinese (P. XXXII | 


Ti-huang | 


Chine 1858. I should say, tiis: 


Ttung-yu. Cf, Blakiston’s, Five, 


the time of IMinperor Shi-huang-ti, 246-209 
B. C., that the Chinere dominions spread to 
the South of the Yang-tse-kiang and the 
Chinese made the conquest of the Southern 
provinces Kuang-tung and Kuang-si, where 
| Palms, the typical trees of the tropics, begin 
to appear. There is however a Palm in 
China, the geographical distribution of which 
‘reaches to the North as far as the Yang-tse- 
kiang. This is the Chamaerops Fortuni 
-(-xcelsa), and this Palm is mentioned in the 
Shan-hai-king or Hill and River Classic” 
(v. 8.). It seems therefore to have been 
‘known by the Chinese in remote times. The 
‘earliest description of Palms by Chinese 
authors oecurs in the Nan-fang-t'sao-mu- 
chuang (4th century), namely of the Cocoa- 
‘nut, the Areca Betel, the Carvota and others, 
‘and these descriptions are repeated in all 


botanical works of iater time. 


(Cocoa-nut Palin, Cocos-nucifera. ) 
(P. AXXI 20. Ch. W. XXAL) 

Shi-ming (Explanation of names). 
A synonym for the Ye-tsé is Hak 
Yiie-wang-t'ou (head of the ruler of Yiie). 
According to the Nan-fang-t‘sao we. (v. s.) 
there is a tradition, that the ruler of AK fa, 


Lin-yi had a quarrel with the ruler of pay 


Yiie.* The former sent a man -to kill the 
ruler of Yiie. Tle found him drunk, killed 
him end hung his head on atree. The head 
became metamorphosed into a Cocoa-nut, 
with two eves on the shel!.f This is the 
origin of the name Yiie-wang-t‘ou. The 
Cocoa-nut contains a liquid like wine (the 
Cacoa-nut milk), and as the Southern peop’e 


called their rulers by the title 54 Ye denot- 


ing “ master,” they changed also the name of 
the Cocoa-nut into a name of similar sound 


for the Cocoa-nut is Sii-yti, a name 
employed by Ssu-ma-siang-ju (2d century) 
B. C.) in poem Sang-lin-fu. Other 
authors wrote Ei] Si-ye. 

(Description of the 
_tree). Ma-chi-(an author of the 10th century) 
says: The Ye-tsii grows in An-nan 
(Annam). The tree resembles the Tsung- 


* Lin-yi was in ancient times a kingdom in India 


Chinese classics date from the dawn of | beyond the Ganges, (v. i.) whilst Ydée or Nan-ytie cor- 


Chinese civilization, which developed itself 
in a temperate climate on the fertile soil 
between two of the largest rivers of Asia, in 
the Chinese Mesvpotamia. It was only at 


China. 
| + What is commonly called Cocqa-nut is the hard 
‘ahelled seed of the Cocoa-nut fruit and bears at the 


responded with the modern Tonking and Southern 


base three unequal depressions. 


written Another Chinese Synonym 
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lii (Chamaerops and other Palms, see below). 
The seed contains a liquid of inebriating 
properties. Su-sung (a writer of the 11th 
century) states: The Ye-tsti grows in all 
departments of Ling-nan. (Ling- 
nan, to the South of the Mei-ling mountains, 
at the time of the Tvang dynasty 618-9907, 
comprised the modern provinces of Kuang- 
tung and Kuang-si). The Aucng-chi (Sung 
dynasty 960-1280) says: ‘he tree reseinbles 
the Kuang-lang, (Caryota sp. v. i.) has no 
branches, is several Chang high (a 
Chang—10 feet),* the leaves are like a 
bundle at its summit. The fruit Pf are as 
large as a Melon, hanging down between 
the foliage. The fruit is surrounded by a 
coarse rind like horse’s hair. Within this rind 
a very hard nut ( Rr L) is found, of a roundish 
and somewhat oblong shane. Within the 
nut there is a white pulp like pork’s grease 
half an inch thick and more, of a taste like 
walnuts. This pulp envelopes 4-5 &> Ko 
(about half a bottle) of a liquid like milk, of 
a cooling and inebriating nature. From the 
shell ditferent domestic utensils can be made. 
The white pulp yields sugar. The Aiao-chou- 
chi (deserintion cof Sonthern China) states: 
The Ye-tsa resembles the Liui-tsung (Jcean 
Palm v. i.). The fruit !s of the size of a 
large cup and surrounded by a coarse rind 
like the “V'a-fu-tsi (Areca Catechu). In 
the interior of the fruit isa potable liquor, 


which does not inebriate. “The tree grows. 


in the province of Yiin-nan. Tsung-shi (an 
author of the Sung dvnasty, 960-1280) 
repeats the above statements and adds that 
from the shell wine cups are made. If wine 


poured into such acup, contains poison, it. 


will effervesce or the vessel will burst. 
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‘It attains a circuit of 3-4. fathoms, a height 
of 50-60 feet. The tree resembles the 
| Kuang-lang (Caryota, v. i.) the Pin-lang 
(Areca Catechu ). It is branchless; the 
leaves are united at the summit, 4-5 feet 
long, erect, and point to the heavens, The 

resemble the 7’sung-lii (v. i.) and the Feng- 
wei-tseao (Cycaa, v.i.). In the second inonth 
of flowers appeer between the 


leaves, 2-3 feet long and as large as 4-5 = 


Tou (a Chinese measure of corn). In the 
same manner \subsequently the fruits are 
arranged in bunches, hanging down from 
the tree; the largest are of the size of a 
Watermelon, 7-8 inches long, 4-5 wide. In 
{the sixth or seventh month they ripen. A 
coarse rind surrounds the fruit. Within is a 
roundish nut of a dark colour and of a thick, 
very hard shell. The-nut contains a white 
ulp like snow, of an agreeable sweet. taste, 
like milk. This pulp eneleses an empty space, 
which is filled up by several Ko (v.s.) of a 
liquid. In boring the fructiferous twig a 
clear fine liquid like wine flows forth. But 
afterwards it becomes muddy and_ spoils. 
The shell of the nut is bright, striated and 
veined, By slitting it transversely large 
domestic vessels can be made, whilst bya 
lenuthwise splitting larce and small spoons 
are produced. The History of the T'ang 
states, that forvigners make wine from the 
flowers of the Ye-tsi. 


These descriptions of the Cocoa-nut given 
in the Pén-ts‘ao are very correct, as every- 
one will know, who has seen this beautiful 
and useful Palm. The husk of the fruit 


vields the fibre, from which the well known 
Coir (derived from the Indian name Coya or 
dXairw) is procured, eatensively employed in 
Southern countries in the manufacture of 
cordage, for matting &e. It is also generally 
known, that the hard shell is made into various 


are gathered by the 


_ jen, who climb the trees for the purpose. Mr. Samp- | the following: ‘John de Marignolli, early 


- Nowadays people varnish the inside of Cocoa- kinds of domestic utensils. Myr, Sampson (1. 
nut cups, but then the cups lose their cfiicacy. | ¢. p. 148), states, that in Kiung-chou, the 


Li-shi-chén (the author of the Pén-tstac) capital city of Hai-nan, great varieties of tea- 
states: The Ye-tsd is the Jurcest of fruits. pets, basins &e., ave made from the shells, 
In planting the Cocoa-nut tree a quantity of some simply plain and polished, others more 
salt must be placed near the roots, then the | er lexs highly ornamente:d with carved figures 
tree will grow high and produce large fruits. | and of various colours; these are the partic- 
* Mr. Sampson (Notes and As regards the antipoisonous virtue of these 

are 20 high, at the fruits but they | Utensils, as Mmentioncd by Chinese authors, 
this superstition exists also in Ceylon. Mr, 


ee Sampson quotes from Yules Cathay II p. 362 


son is inclined to suppose that by the T'o-lo-jen WMon-}, 
keys are meant. It is true, that in some countries In the fourteenth century, in describing 


(namely in Sumatra) monkeys are Adam’s cvarden in Ceylon, says of the Nargi 
Cocoa-nuts, but in this case men are to be understood. | 77, 
At the time of the Yiian dynasty a wild tribe in the (Cocoa-put) : they also make from the shell 

spoons, which are antidotes to poison.—Li- 


- hin China was called 
FF shi-chén describes also correctly the obtain- 


To-lo-man (Man=Southern Barbarians ) ing of palm-wine from the Cocoa-tree. What 


‘is called palm-wine or Yoddy (this is the 


Cf, Pauthier’s Marco Polo p. 451. | 
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Malayan name, the Indian one is Sura) is nyor used in the Archipelago (Crawfurd, 
procured by boring the twigs or by incising | Indian Archipelago I p. 379,) seems to be 
the peduncles of the flowers or the unripe also of Sanscrit origin. But the Chinese 
Cocoa-fruits. But ‘Toddy can also be made name “Ye” has ‘nothing in common with 


i= 
i 


from the sap of other palms, especially the 
Palmyra palm, (see below). When ferment- 
ed this palm sap is intoxicating and the best 
Arrack is distilled from it. By boiling and 
evaporating it “Jaggery” or sugar is ob- 
tained. Some of the Chinese authors seem 
to confound the Cocoa-nut milk with the 
palm-wine. As far asI know the milk, an 
agreeable cooling drink, is not used in the 
preparation of spirituous beverages. 


It is known, that the Cocoa-nut palm is 
extensively cultivated throughout the tropics 
of both the old and the new world. Its 
native country seems to be India and espcci- 
ally Southern India. The Northern limit 
of its geographical distribution reaches in 
British India as far as the tropic, but here 
it grows only on the Western shore, the 
Eastern shore of British India, and the 
interior being almost destitute of Cocoa-nut 
palms, The damp and warm Delta of the 
Ganges again produces forests of Cocos 
nucifera, but the tree also does not exceed 
the tropical limit. In India beyond the 
Ganges the Northern limit:of it extends as 
far as the 25° of latitude (Cf. Hamilton ac- 
count of Assan (1798) I p. 243.) As regards 
China itis known from Furopean sources, 
that the Cocoa-nut grows abundantly in the 
island Hai-nan, namely on the Eastern coast 
(Cf. Taintor’s Geographical Sketch of Hai- 
nan 1868) and forms an article of export 
trade. On the opposite coast of the main- 
land, in the Department of Lui-chou-fu, the 
tree also is found. Mr. Sampson states: 
(1. c. p. 148): “the most northerly spot in 
which I have seen it flourishing in this part 
of the world is on the island of Now-chow 
latitude 20°50.—The Pén-ts‘ao asserts, that 
it grows ulso in the province of Yiin-nan, 
| in all the departments of Kuang-si and 
Kuang-tung. But this seems to be an er- 
roneous statement. The great Geography 
Yi-t‘ung-chi quotes only the following places 
as producing Cocoa-nuts: Aiung-ckou-fu 
(Hai-nan)— Yii-lin-chou (Kuang-si)—7*ar- 
wan (Formosa.)—The Kuang—si-tung—chi 


mentions the Cocoa-nut as a product of Chén- 


an-fu (Kuang-si). | 

The Cocoa-nut is rich in names. Its 
Sanscrit name is “‘narikela” (meaning juicy, 
Cf. Amarakocha, Vocabulary Sanscrit, tra- 
dition per Deslongchamps I. p. 11) and has 
spread to the Persians, Arabians and Greeks, 

e Persian and Arabian name being “zar- 
gil.” Kosmas Indicopleustes (6th century) 
calls it "Agyellion (Cf. Thévenot, Relat. d. 
voyages curieux 1666 Volume I.) The name 


“Sanscrit, and we must be contented with the 
;etymology given in the Pén-ts‘ao.—Marco 
Polo describes the Cocoa-nut, with which 
he was acquainted in Sumatra (close of the 
13th century) under the name of “noci 
d@'India.” Cf. Pauthier’s Marco Polo p. 573: 
“Tz ont moult grant quantité de noix d’Inde 
‘moult grosses qui sont bonnes @ mangier 
'freshes.” ‘The name “Cocos” now the com- 
pon one among Europeans seems to date 
from the time Magelhan  circumnavigated 
the globe 1519-22. Pigafetto, the companion 
of Magelhan, found these fruits first on the 
Ladrone islands, where they were called 
“Cocos.” (Cf. Sprengel, Pigafetta’s Welt- 
reise 1784.) Bontius (Historia natural Indiae 
oriental 1631, p. 45) calls the Cocoa-nut 
‘‘nux indica, a Lusitanis Coquo dicta.” 


At the end of the description of the Cocoa- 
nut in the Pén-ts‘ao mention is made of three 
other trees,’'which the author ranges under 
the same head. 
The Tt'sing-tien-ho (green 
field nut) is said y Tsui-pao (an author of 
the fourth century) to grow ina country 
called JE 
‘great nut, which, if cut down and filled with 
water, changes the water into wine of a 
pleasant taste. This beverage however spoils 
quickly. Some of this wine was ,obtained 

by a ruler of 437 Shu (an ancient name for 
Ss'i-chuan) towards the close of the Han 
dynasty (first half of the third century.) It 
is diflicult to say what tree here is meant, 
but it seems to have nothing in common with 
palms. 


The two other trees mentioned, the Shu- 
‘(ou-tsiu and the Yen-shu relate to other 
palms, and particulary the Palmyra palm, 
and will be treated under this head. 


_Ihave given in the preceding remarks a 
literal translation from the Pén-ts‘ao, as re- 
gards the Chinese accounts of the Cocoa-nut, 
in order to show the Chinese method of edit- 
ing and compiling scientific works. But, as 
the numerous repetitions as well as the un- 
systematic putting together of the statements 
would be very tedious for the reader, I will 


* The Wu-sun were a nomadic nation, who lived 
first on the Western frontier of China (modern Kan- 
su.) But about 170 B. C. they emigrated together with 
the K FA FE 7a-Yie-chi (Ti,) Massagetae, to 


Western Asia. Cf. Ts‘ien-han-shu (Hist. of the Ant- 
Han.) Chap. 96. 


Wu-sun.* The tree has 
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in the further translations set in order the! 204.) The name Betel relates properly only 
various accounts and quote the names of the! to the leaf of Betel-pepper (see below.) 


authors and the time they wrote only, when 
they have a particular interest. ) | 


2. Pin-lang, 
Betel-nut. Areca Catechu. 


P. XXXI. 15, Ch. W. XXXI. 
Shi-ming (Explanation of names.) The 


Nan fang ts‘ao mu chuang (4th century) ex- 


plains the name Pin-lang by the eustom ex- 
isting among the people of Kiao and 

Kuang (modern Kuang-tung,) of pre- 
senting the Betel-nut to a guest. ‘The char- 
acter 4 is formed by the characters y, 


Pin guest; the character +h 


lang includes the character lang mean- 


ing “master,” a complimentary term. The 
Chinese author remarks, that the omission of 
presenting Betel-nut to a guest would be a 
mark of enmity. But it seems more likely 
that the name Pin-lang is a corruption of the 
Malayan name of the Areca-nut “pinang.” 
As the Chinese language is very poor in 
sounds and almost every sound relates to 
numerous hieroglyphs of various significa- 
tions, it is not difficult in transcribing foreign 
names by Chinese sounds, to find out char- 


tree and 


_ acters of a suitable meaning.—Another name 


for the Areca-nut is FA Pin-mén 
(guest’s door.) The poet Ssi-ma-siang-ju 
(second century B.C.) calls the Areca-nut 


Jen-pin (Jen-kernel.) Another 


name it: yes F} Si-chang-tan (the red, 


washing away distemper,) refers to the sani- 
tary virtues attributed to the Areca-nut. 


The Betel-nut has different names in al- 


which is chewed together with the Areca- 
nut, but it is falsely used also to designate 
the latter. 

Botanical description of the Pin-lang. By 
joining logically the numerous statements of 


different Chinese authors at different times 


about the Pin-lang, as quoted confusedly in 
the Pén-ts‘ao, we have the following very 
correct description. 


The Pin-lang resembles the Ye-tsit (co- 
coanut tree) and the Kuang-lang (Caryota.) 
The trunk is straight, branchless, articulated 


like the Bamboo, 50-70 feet in height. From 
the top proceed large leaves similar to the 
leaves of the = Pa-tsiao (Banana), 
which agitated by the breeze sweep the 
heaven like great fans. In the second or 
third month a Fx Fang (literally a house but 
here meaning the spathe) arises by a swell- 
ing between the leaves, from which, after 
bursting proceeds a panicle like the 
panicle of millet, bearing about 100 white 
fruits, of the size of a peach or a pear. Be- 


low are spines, one over another. The fruits 


are ripe in the fifth month. They are 


then as large as a hen’s egg, and surrounded - 


by a coriaceous rind _ . Within the 
rind is a white edible flesh (pulp), which 
however cannot be preserved jn a good state 
for more than several days, as it quickly 
spoils. But if treated with lime, roasted or 


dried in smoke it can be preserved for a long — 


time. The nut KG, within the flesh is veined 
if broken. It is of a bitter and harsh 


flavour. The Fu-liu-téng (Betel-leaf, see 
below) and lime must be added, then the 


flavour becomes soft, sweet and agreeable. 
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most every part of Asia, ‘The Malavan name! ny . eee ae 
| 1e Chines incuish rm 
is Pinang. According to Sir. W. Jones ese distinguish from the form. of : Poe 


. name is guvaca, Synonyms (given also in, the Pén-ts‘ao the following are enumerated. a 
the Amarakocha I p. 116.) are ghdnt‘d, puga, | A large sort, of a flattened form and harsh : i 


kapura, cramuca. The vulgar name in Hin-) fayour is called ig -F- Ta-fu-tsu 
dostani is supyart. In Javanese its name is | | 


jambi, in Telinga Areca. his latter name | (great stomach) (P. XX XI 19) or | 
was brought by the Portuguese to Europe Ki-sin-pin-lang (fow!'s heart Pins 


in the 16th century. ‘The scientific species- 
name of the tree (Cateehu) derives from | lang) or Ey Ag FAD Chu-pin-lang (pork 


Cath, the inspissated juice of a Mimosa, Pin-lang). This is used as medicine. A 


l which is chewed with thin slices of the udve 
| ga 
we or Areca-nut. Sir. W. Jones observes, that small sort bears the name Ly | . 


; the Areca Catechu should be called A.| Shan-pin-lang (hill Pin-lanc).—Th 

Guvaia.—The Arabians know the nut by | 

to the name faufel. Cf. Voyages d’Ibn Batuta' No-tsu or Pin-lang-sun (sun= 
t- (14th century,) traduit par Sanguinotti, If grand child) is similar to the ‘last but the 
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smallest of all sorts. It is good for eating.* 
Some Chinese authors speak of a roundish, 
large and a little conical sort. Our botanists 
distinguish also several species of Areca, 
which give edible Areca nuts. I find in 
Lamark’s Botany, I 239: Pinanga cullaparia 


Fu-nan.* Su-kung (an author of the Tang : 
dynasty) states, that the Pin-lang grows 


Kiao-chou, in Ai-chow and 


in K'un-lun. The above mentioned 
countries refer all to India beyond the 


Rumph., Areca magno fructu, nucleo sub- 

rotundo, acuminate,—and Pinanga nigra, 

Rumph., Areca parvo fructu, nucleo ob-| in the Malayan Archipelago (the India 

longo, conico, fuscante. Lindley (Treasury | aquosa) and especially Sumatra are the 

of Botany) mentions Areca Dicksontt inp arive country of Areca Catechu, for it is 

Malabar, which furnishes substitute for | only the Philippines, 

the true Betelnut to the poorer classes. 'that the palm can be found in a wild state. 


Ganges and the Malayan Archipelago. Our 
botanists agree in the view, that the islands 


The most ancient Chinese work, which, The export of Betel-nuts from Sumatra is 
mentions the Pin-lang seem to be the Sau- | enormous. The Betel-nut palm grows aiso 
Ju-huang-iu, a description of the public plentifully on the adjacent coasts of the ‘ 
buildings in Chang-an (now Si-an-fu in! mainland, but its geographical distribution a 
Shen-si), the Chinese capital at the time of) is more limited, than that of the Cocoa-nut. ; 
Emperer Wu-ti,; 140-86 B.C. There it is; In British India Areca Catechu grows only 
stated, that when Yiie-nan (see below) was / cultivated and hardly exceeds the tropical 
conquered (B. C. 111.) some remarkable limit. To the East from the Malayan Ar- 
Southern plants and trees were brought to! chipelago the growth of the Areca-palm svon } 
the capital and planted in the Imperial | ceases. | - 
garden ( Fu-li-kung). Among these trees E 
were also more than 100 Pin- ang. Proba- * As these names of countries often occur in Chinese “ 


botanical works, I may be allowed to make here a few 
remarks on these Chinese geographical names, which Ty 
relate almost all to places in India beyond the Ganges. 


In ancient times, up to the time of the Han dynasty 


bly at that time the Chinese became first 
acquainted with this kind of palm.—Liu-siin 
(an author of the T‘ang, 618-907) states, 


that the best Betelnut is brought by vessels pentary C.) countries to the 
uth of China, nam e Southern borders of the 
to China and that these growing in China present China, and Tonking, Cochin China were called 
are inferior sorts, namely Ta-fu-tsu. The | py tho vague name -Nan-Yde (Southern a. 
History of the Liang ( 502-557 ) mentions | boundary.) Some Chinese historiographers report that ae 
F- [as Fi] Yii-to-li as a foreign country? | in the year 2350 B.C. an Embassy was sent from ip th 
4 > » dis 
which produces Betelnuts of a superior on Yiie-chang tothe Emperor Yao, Another Em- 
4 quelity (Liang-shu Chap. 254, Hai-nan-kuo): | jassy proceeded from this country to the Chinese Court ne 
here it said, that u-to-li hes on an. about Phe are suid to have brought (Nt 
; island in the Southern Ocean The author. “~ presents While pheasunts and to have been sent kin 
of the historical geouraphy Hai-kuo-teu-chi Yiie-chamy is identified with Conking, Cochin wit 
rhe rie im sssumine hat. this realn by some Chinese authors (Cf, Li-tai-ti-li-chi im 
‘Tang | Vill and Others say, thet it lay Fo 
was In Sumnctra. History Of the ane more to the scuch. (Of, Pauthbier’s Relations polit- hov 
(Description of the barbarous regions of the | igues &c. p. Sand Dr. Legge’s Shu-king, Part Ii p. p. bey 
South, Chap. 2552) names the following as , Cha 
¢ | Fiao-chou comprised at the time of the Cra 
countries, in which the Beteinut is cmefly pro 
roduced;: Kuang-si &c. (Cf Klaproth’s tablesux  hi-teriques, 
Pp tnap No. 7), later times only a part of Kuang-si and by 
A=. the Northern part of Tonking (v. map. No. 11.) Ac- 
+t HE Koo-lo, Chen-la, cording to tle Wai-kuo-tu-chi the Kiao-chou of the the 
‘Tang dynusty corresponds with Cochin China and An- ent 
4in P'0-hui-kia-lu.—The San-fu-huang- ham, As the Emperor Wu-ti 140-86 B.C. conquered Sou 
| these countries he established here a Chinese province, bou 
tu (first century B.C.) calls Nan ‘of which one district was called Ji-nan 
yue & betelnut growing country .—in the “(meaning to the South of the sun) and corresponds 
7 Nan-fang-ts‘ao-mu-ch‘uang ( 4th century ) it es the modern Cochin 
ing mr China,= Ae Kiao-chi (meaning joined toes, 
is said, that the Betelnut grows in AK | * 
i | | _ for the inhabitants of this country had crosswise toes.) . 
| Fu - Kiao-chi. eeording seems to have been the origin of the name 
Lin ¥t and Kiao-ch Cochin China,—Since the year 679 these countries were 
ie to other authors it is found also in +k Bd called De BA Annan by the Chincee, The sounds 
render the modern hame Annam. 8. W 
j * Purefoy Cursory states: (Asiat. XXII Ai-chou belonged, according to the Geo- 
‘ochin China. ‘oe ‘hina ar | 
; p. 143 Remarks on Cochin China.) [n Cochin China are | graphical Dictiqnary Li-tai-ti-lt-chi (VII 1), at the lo al 


3 kinds of Betel-nut, a red, a white, and a small kind, 
which is much cxported tv Ciina. time of the iv the Alunam, 
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As regards the growth of the Betel-nut in 
China I will quote the following from the 
Pén-ts‘ao and other Chinese works. The 
most ancient description of this palm, in the 
Nan-fang-ts‘ao &c., (4th century) does not 


say, that it thrives in China proper. The 
writers of the T*‘ang and Sung (7-12 centu- 


ry) state that it grows in all departments of 
Ah Ling-wai, (beyond thé’ Mei-ling 
mountains, the modern Kuang-tung and 


 Kuang-si.) The geography of the Sung 


dvnasty notices the Pin-lang as a_ tribute of 
Kiun-chou (Hai-nan.) The island of Hai- 
nan produces Betel-nuts extensively up to 
the present time. Mr. Sampson (I. c. p, 133) 
states that Ling-shui, on the South coast, pro- 


duces the best. According to Mr. Taintor 


The name Lin-yi (Land of forests ), 


known to the Chinese since the 8rd century A. D., is 
described in the History of the Liang (6th century) 
Chap. 54. It is said there that Lin-yi lies on the bor- 
ders of Ji-nan (v. s.), and was called Yiie-chang (v.s.) 
in ancient times. The capital is distant 120 1i (5 li=! 
English mile) from the Sea and 400 li from) the bound- 
ary of Ji-nan. To the South Lin-yi is berdered by 
water (Se:?) Klaproth identifies on his maps Lin-yi 
with Siam. Ritter (Asien III. 977) with Cochin China. 
The Wén-sien-tung-kao: (14th century) states that 


Huang-wang-kuo and 


Chén-ch‘éng are other names for Lin-yi. 


Fu-nan lies, according to the same work 
(Liang-shu) 7090 lito the South of Ji-nan (Tonking) 
on a bay ; which stretches to the West of 


the sea. From Lin-yi it lies to the South-west, 3000 11, 
distant. The capital is situated 500 li from the sea, 
There is a large river to the N. W. of it. 101i broad, 
which flows to the East in the sea.—Abel Rémusat 
(Nouv. Mél. asiat. I 77) states, that by Fu-nan Ton- 


king is meant. The Haj-kuo-tu-chi identifies Fu-nan 
with $ Sien-lo, or Siam. Although it is 
impossible to determine with certainty the position of 


_ Fu-nan from the vague Chinese description, there can 


however be no doubt, that it wasa place in India 
beyond the Ganges. I venture moreover to observe 
that perhaps Fu-nan lay on the banks of the Mckong. 
Crawfurd states (Cf Ritter l.c. IIT. p. 914) that the 


province Sadek in Cambogia is called Fo-nan in the 


Cochin Chinese language.—Since the time of the Sui 
dynasty 589-618, Cambodia was known to the Chinese 


by the name Chén-la. In the History of 


the Sul it is said, that Chén-la was formerly depend- 
ent upon Fu-nan. Its position is given as to the 
South East from Lin-yi. The sea forms its Southern 


K'un-lan is the ancient name of a range 


of mountains in Central Asia, but the Chinese use these 
characters also to designate the island Pulu Condore 
near Cambodia. 


fu-sha lies according to the T‘ang history (Chap. 258a) 
to the 8, East of aed P‘an Pan, but about this 


country it is there said, that it lies on the sea, to the 

8S. West of Lin-yi, from which it is separated by a 

little sea. From Kiao-chou it can be reached by ship 

in 40 days. Therefore it can be assumed, that by K‘o- 

lo an —— ar Malacca or in the Malayan Archi- 
mean 


lc. p. 14) the Areca palm flourishes in the | 
astern and Southern parts of the island. 


The land on which it is grown is subject to 
the payment of a land tax.— The great Geog- 
raphy of the Chinese Empire, Yi-tung-chi, 
states further, that the Betel-nut thrives in 
Tai-wan (Formosa,) in the department of 


(according to the Kuang-si-t‘ung-chi also in 
Chén-nang-fu in the same province,) in 
Yiian-kiang-chou in Yiin-nan. special 
Geography of Yiin-nan notices also Zin-an- 
Ju, Kuang-nan-fu, as Betel-nut countries.— 
The French explorers of the Mékong (Re- 
vue des deux mondes 1870 p. 340) have seen 
the Areca Catechu near Yiian-kiang, in Yiin- 
nan (234° latitude): ‘La ville de Yuen-kiang, 
assise au bord du fleuve (Sonkoi) était 
entource de champs de riz a demi cou 

de bois d'aréquires, de champs de canne & 
sucre &c.” 

In the tropical countries, where the Areca 
palm thrives, there is to be met everywhere 
another plant closely connected with the 
Betel-nut, however not by botanical alliance, 
but only by the combined use made of both 
plants by the people of these regions. The 
Betel chewing nations can hardly imagine 
the Areca-nut without the leaf of Betel- 
pepper, which has given its name even to the 
nut. The Betel or Areca-nut is prepared 
for chewing by cutting it into narrow pieces, 
which are rolled up with a little lime, ob- 
tained from oyster-shells, in leaves of the 
Betel-pepper. This pellet is chewed and 
has formed for a long time an indispensable 
dietetic requisite and healthy regulator of 
all classes of men in Southern Asia. It is 
known, that by Betel chewing the saliva is 
tinged red. It stains also the teeth and is 
said to produce intoxication in the beginning. 
The Betel-pepper, Chavica Betel (another 
species Chavica Siriboa is used for the same 
purpose,) is a twining plant with large oval 
acuminate shining leaves, and flowers in long 
spikes. It belongs to the order of Piper- 
aceae and is widely cultivated in tropical and 
intertropical Asia, so that its native country 
now can not be fixed. 


leaf is Lou or Bia} Kit. According to 
Bridgman's Chrestomathy the second char-' 
acter is pronounced Zaz in the Canton dia- 
lect. In the Pén-ts‘ao the Betel-pepper is 
described (XIV 46) under the name of 


26) Kii-tsiang. Li-shi-chén explains, 
that it regulates the digestion. Therefore 
the first character includes the character 

meaning “strong,” the second means “Soya.” 


(To be continued page 264.) 


King-yiian-fu in the province of Kuang-si, 


The common Chinese name for the Betel- | 
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THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT, ITS 
AUTHORITY AND EXTENT. 


BY REV. L. B. PEET. 


( Concluded. ) 


4, This theory of no Sabbath obligations 
upon any, but upon the Jews only, has done, 
and is still doing, much evil. It leads many 
to magnify little things to support the theory, 
and to overlook the most weighty considera- 
tions, which, if duly considered would over- 
throw it at once. The change of the name of 
the day, and of the day itself, are made a 
great deal of, as though they were of vital 
importance. Whereas we have already shown 


that such changes can effect really nothing 


towards altering the real character, and claims 
of the day. The fact that Christ and his 
Apostles sanctioned the change. and that there 
is no evidence that the 4th commandment has 
ever been abolished, are amply sufticient of 
themselves, to overthrow every such theory 

inst the perpetuity, and sanctity of the 


Sabbath day. Again the Sabbath is caricatured | 


as Puritan, Scottish, English, and “a burden 
which neither we nor our fathers have been able 
to bear;’ while the great fact, that America, 
Scotland and England to day, owe more to 
the Sabbath, for what distinguishes them for 
their intelligence, prosperity and _ influence 
overall of the other nations of the earth, than to 
any other one precept of the gospel, is entirely 
overlooked. Again we are cautioned by the 
advocates of this theory against laying upon 
the members of our infant Churches (in China) 
unnecessary burdens &c., while the theory 
itself throws wide open the door to infidelity 
and irreligion of all kinds to be practiced as 
innocent amusements on the holy Sabbath. 
The man who spends the Lord’s day in boating, 
horse racing, gambling or any otheramusements 
of a like kind, according to this theory, 
violates no law of Christianity, and is called.a 
Christian, while the heathen Chinese snecring- 
ly point the finger and ask is that Christianity? 
Is that the way you worship your God? May 
a man who does these things, and is also 
guilty of the many other vices which usually 
accompany them, bestilla Christian? According 
to the above theory all of these questions, and 


similar. ones which might be put, must be 


answered in the affirmative. Now what motive 
does this theory furnish to dissuade the Chinese 
converts, from becoming just such Christians? 
It is, “That they,” that is our Chinese con- 
verts, “should be taught that as to this day 
(the Sabbath) there is no absolute rule, but 
that it is left to their consience, and that the 
more they keep this day to the Lord, the better 
Christians they will be.” This is all! Consience 
is to decide the whole matter! God’s word, 
so far as it touches upon the Sabbath is to be 
ignored! Is not this feeding the infant church 
on husks? Nay worse, is it not the milk of 
infidelity? Gol is nothing! His Spirit is. 


nothing ! While consience is every thing! 
Alas for such a church! It may have a name 
to live but it is dead ! | 


5. This theory detracts not only from God’s 
Word, but also from his Authority over his 
creatures. The 4th commandment being dis- 
posed of by it, as “binding only upon the 


| Jews,” and the other commandments accord- 


ing to the same theory, “ having no authority 


simply because found in the written word,” 
where is any place left for God to exercise 
his authority over his creatures of tne human 
‘family? No portion of time is set apart by 
‘him for his worship.—No emphatic “thou 
shalt not” is now addressed to any but to the 
' Jew only.—And the Sabbath, according to the 
same authority, “is now left to the guardian- 
ship alone, of enlighted Christian conscience.” 
Time and service are the prerogatives of 
Sovereignty. Diminish the one, or adulterate 
‘the other, and you degrade the Sovereign in 
the eyes of his subjects. Time and service 


are both ineluded in the Sabbath. Take from 


either, what is God’s due, and you degrade his 
‘authority in the eyes of the universe. The 
faithful keeping of the Sabbath [by whatever 
name it may be called,]| manifests more res- 
pect for the authority of God, than the simple 
‘external observance of all of the other com- 
mandments put together. And it often re- 
quires greater self-denial to do this, than to 
observe all of the others combined. 


6. This theory leads to wrong views of the 
character of God's law and its design. The 
same late writer on the subject of the Sab- 
-bath finds much difficulty in training the 
native members of a Chinese church to keep 
the Sabbath. He says they do not do it, and 
thinks they cannot be made to doit. This 
-has led him to go over the whole subject and 
his investigations have resulted, among other 
things, in bringing forward such -sucgestions 
_as the following; * [1] That missionarics them- 
selves should once more consider this ai open 
question, and again work out an uniassed 
eonclusion thereon, [2] That those mission- 
aries who enforce strict Sabbatic observance 
of the Lord’s Day on their unchristian’ em- 
ployees, as on servants, teachers and the like, 
should consider whether or not they are noi 
dishonoring the Gospel by the use- of unfair, 
unmanly, and illegitimate pressure. [3] That 
those missionarics who have made strict Sab- 
bath-keeping a sine qua non of church mem- 
bership should consider whether or not they 
have adequate witness as to the genuineness 
of such Sabbath-keeping and whether or not, 
by such strictness, they have not kept out of 


the church men. who ought to have been in it. 


[4] That inability, or even unwillingness to 
devote the whole of Sunday to rest and wor- 
ship should not prevent a candidate, other- 
wise qualified, from receiving baptism. [5] 
That no more should be required of converts 
than that they should attend divine service 
twice, or at least once on the Lord’s. Day. 
[6] That they should be taught that as to this 


day there is uo absolute rule, but that it is» 
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ly when they enter our employment, that we 
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left to their conscience. and that the more! and are taught what it means. This leads 


they keep this day to the Lord the better. 
[7] That for those 
who are both able and willing to devote ail. 
of their time on Sunday to sacred purposes, | 


Christians they will/be. 


sumething should be found to do. Sunday 


schools, traet distribution, prayer meetings, | 


a supply of interesting religious. books, and 
other things have been sugyested. Tor, far 
better had the Chinaman, work through the 


spare hours of Sunday, than spend them in> 
|read so much Scripture, or to attend to any 


listless sloth, or idle gossip ” &e, 


These suggestions imply among other things» 
that the 4th commandine:nt, whieh cannot be 
shown to have been abrogated, may be wholly 
neglected or but partially obeyed without in- 


them at once to see the Authority under 
which we act, that we exact no more of them, 
than what we do for ourselves. Indeed, that 
it is not our requirements, which we are en- 
forcing, but that it is what God puts upon us 
to enforce upon all connected with us. Christ 
has defined this day to include works of ne- 
cessity and mercy.. Hence to prescribe to any 
one under our direction that he must attend 
church so many times on the Sabbath; or 


other specific religions exercise, in order to 
observe the Sabbath properly, is giving but a 
partial view of the subject. The authority 
and glory of God, are the great points to be 


curring any severe penalty. But we are} kept constantly in view, and to be insisted on, 


taught in the word of God that every breach 
of his command incurs a death penalty. “ The 
soul that sinneth it shall die.” ‘Sin is the 
transvression of the Law.” Even the heathen 
philosopher Confueius perceived and ac- 
knowledyvcd this penalty of sinning against | 
Heaven, He says, “sinning against Heaven, 
there is no place for prayer, 1. e. forgiveness.” 
The moral law of God, by which I mean the 
Decalogue, is like his own nature perfect, and 
cannot be altered. Even the work of Christ, 
does not diminish one iota from the strictness 
of that law: it only intensifies its claims as a 
rule of duty, to God and to our fellowmen, | 
and extends alike to the whole race. Christ , 
obeyed that law perfectly, and in addition to. 
all of its just claims, he suffered the death- | 
penalty due to every transgressor of that, 
law, and thus wrought out a vicarious atone- | 
ment for the sins of the whole world. Hence, 
the design of the law, is to convict men of sin, | 
and to bring in the whole ‘world guilty before 
God, for “by the deeds of the law there shall | 
no flesh be justified in his sight; for by the. 
law is the knowledge of sin.” 


Hence the suggestions above quoted, seem 


ject as this, and the theory on which they are 
based can have no other than an evil tenden- 
cy, alike dishonorable to God, and destructive 
of the souls of men, for it bids us to cast away | 
the very instrument by which these souls are 
to be brought to a knowledge of their sins, 
and to a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ their 
Savior. Now in respect to some of the above. 
suggestions which intimate that missionaries, | 
who insist upon their employees observing the | 
Sabbath with too much strictness, may be’ 
“dishonoring the Gospel, by the use of unfair, 
unmanly, and _ illegitimate pressure,” 
would offer the following remarks. [1] The 
“employees” referred to are, by the supposi- 
tion, paid for their whole time and belong to 
our families in such a sense as that used in 
the 4th commandment. We tell them prompt- 


— 


dare not employ any who are permanently 
connected with our families and paid for their 


ment. 


whole time, who are unwilling to comply with 
the injunction laid upon us by the command 


Ile who has correct views on these pvints and 


-acts accordingly, cannot, go wrong. A person, 


in certain circumstances, may acknowledge 
the authority of God as clearly and glorify 
him as fully in spending the Sabbath at home 
or in labouring all day for the sick or to save 


the property of his neighbour from a destruc- 


tive fire or flood and the like, as he could in 


attending church all day in other circumstan- 


ces. That mercy is better than sacrifice, is an 
acknowledged principle of the Divine Govern— 
In all of this, we fail to see anything 


“unfair, unmanly,” or derogatory to the 


Gospel, in missionarics who thus interpret the 


4th commandment and insist upon its obser- 
vance, while on the other hand, those who 
fail to do this, we think are justly liable to 
such charges. [2] As to the difficulty com— 
plained of bringing. native Christians to a 
strict observance of the -Sabbath, we would 
suggest, that much depends upon previous 
instruction and training. If our own teach-— 
ings and practice, in regard to the Sabbath 
have been faulty, such will be that of our 
converts. ‘“*Whatsoever a man soweth, that 


shall be also reap.” 


3. In the suggestion, “that missionaries 
themselves should once more consider this an 
open question, [that is the Sabbath,] it seems 
to be implied that ‘missionaries themselves” 
are not so well grounded in their views on 
this subject as they might be, or as they would 
be, if willing to consider it again, “an open 


question and work out an unbiassed , conclu- 


sion thereon.” If this inference is a true one 


in respect to any considerable number of our 


missionary brethren in China, then the sug- 
gestion is timely and most important. to all 
such missionaries. They ought to know at 
once, whither they are drifting. If, “4n un- 
biassed conclusion,” leads them to adopt the 


non-Sabbath theory, then we believe they are _ 


drifting towards a vortex of fearful magnitude 
and most certain destruction. This’ theory 
overthrows the two great pillars on which all 
true Christian faith must ever rest, viz. The 
Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures and the 
Divinity of Christ. These gone! All are 
gone! The above theory cannot be maintain- 
ed on any other ground, than by detracting 


of God. There itis, They are referred to it, | from the Authority of God’s word, and from 
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the Divine character of his Son. Infidels and 


disbelievers in both his Word and in hix Son 
find no difficulty in receiving this theory and 
are happy in extolling those who advocate it. 
And why is this? Because it suits their un- 
belief. The great battle field of truth and 
error of the present day, which is seen looming 
up in the distance, is the Sabbath. And God’s 
Word and the Divinity of his Son are the 
strong-holds which the enemies of the Sabbath 
are seeking to carry. They bring into the 
field a great array of forces, intellectual, 
physical, political and moral. New theories 
of the heavens and of the earth. New discov- 
eries in mind, and in matter. New processes 
and new developments, in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms. The geological strata and 
different formations of the earth, its fossil 
remains of extinct classes of animal and 
vegetable life with new and startling theories 


based thereon, are all made to fire off great: 


Fellow Missionaries to ‘the Sons of Han,” 


and Brethren inthe Lord! Suffer a word of 


exhortation. Let us stand fast in the liberty 


wherewith Christ hath made us free. Let us 
see to it, that the gospel trumpet in our hands 
gives no uncertain sound, and that its banner 
be kept constantly unfarled, for the coming 
of our Lord draweth nigh. 


WHEN WAS BABYLON DESTROYED? 
REPLY TO MR. PHILLIPS. 


BY E. BRETSCHNEIDER, ESQ., Me D. 


I hope that, nothwithstanding the 


guns against the Bible and against the Mir-| rigorous reprimand given by Mr. Phil- 
acles of Christ, and ever and anon a sound lips to the Editors of Notes and Queries 
of triumph goes up from the enemies’ camp! ang ‘T'he Chinese Recorder, for having 


as though they had already proved the Bible 


to be unworthy of credit, Christ to be nothing | 


‘inserted my articles in their columns, 


more than man, and the Sabbath like any| the Editor of the Recorder will not re- 
other day. Shall the leaders in the acramental fuse to admit a short. reply of mine to 


host be terrified at this, strike hands with the 
enemy, compromise the truth and call that 
defending it? Because I cannot tell how, and 
why, certain things are what they seem to be, 
must I therefore, give up fundamental truths 
based upon the most irrefragable evidence, 
and receive a theory which robs God of his 
Honor, his Word of its Authority, and his 
Son of-his Divinity? This indeed may be 
pleasing to his enemies, and to the enemies 
of truth and righteousness, who may be will- 
ro to bestow their applause on us for so 
oing.. 

But what of the native Church members of 
this land, who have been trained under this 
theory? Alas! they do not keep the Sabbath ! 
And is that strange so long as they are taught, 
that “as to thisday there is no absolute rule, 
that itis left totheir consience &c?” All that 
is found inthe Bible on the subject of the 
Sabbath, becomes at once a dead letter to them. 
The solemn warnings or the glowing promises, 
respecting its neglect or its observance, all 
fall upon their ears as so many uncertain 
sounds of the remote past, which they may 
heed or neglect with impunity. | 


May the No-Sabbath-obligation theory never 


.Overshadow the infant churches of this land; 


nor deprive its members ofthe life giving 
power, and abundant blessings which the 
faithful keeping of the Sabbath always be- 
stows! May the future members of the church- 
es of the land of Sinim, be in number and in 
graces like the spires of grass in the morning 
dew all gleaming with life, and holiness in 
the sun—beams of Christ’s righteousness, when 
he shall see of the travail of his soul and be 


the protest of Mr. Phillips in the Sep- 
tember Number of this Journal. 


Mr. Phillips in his reply has not 
taken the trouble to refute any one of 
my statements. It proves, that I was 
right. I will not lament over the 
attacks against me, like Mr. Phillips, 
but will defend myself directly. 


Mr. Phillips asserts, “that in my 
haste to find fault with him I have 
‘fallen myself into a blunder. To this 
TIemphatically demur. In stating, that 
Babylon was destroyed before the time 
of Alexander the Great, I would prove, 
that Babylon in the first century B. C. 


could not be “the glory of kingdoms, 
the beanty of the Chaldee’s excellency,” 
as Mr. Phillips states. In order to 
prove this, I reqnired not to adduce 
details from ancient history, for it is 
known, that Babylon after the death. of 
Alexander the Great in the 3rd century 


satisfied, 


| 


B. C. was a miserable village. I re- 
stricted myself to saying, that Babylon 
was destroyed, before the time of Alex- 
ander. It would have been more cor- 
rect to have stated: Babylon was in 
ruins at that time. 


As Mr. Phillips seems to possess 
only historical works of an elementary 
kind, as he states himself (namely 
Child’s Guide to knowledge and a 
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Catechism of ancient history *) I may 


~The walls of Babylon, adds this author, 


ceased to exist. 
_sians destroyed one part of 
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be allowed to quote for him some lines 
from a renowned historical work on 
Babylon. | 


C. I. Rich, Babylon and Persepolis | 


1839, Introduction p. XX. states: | 
iancient Tiao-chi. 


* Darius continued the work of desola- 
tion begun by Cyrus, and, not satis- | 
fied with destroying the other walls of 
Babylon, he shed much blood within | 
the city.” 

On the same page it is said: 


“We learn from Herodotus, that 
Xerxes laid hands upon the massive 
statue of gold in the temple of Belus, 
of which Darius had not ventured to 
make himself master.” 


P. XXII: “Alexander, who was 
very desirous of restoring the splendour 
of Babylon, undertook to rebuild the 
temple of Belus; but the mass of rub- 
bish under which it lay buried was so 
immense, that Strabo tells us, 10,000 
men would have been required to work 
for two months in only clearing it 
away.” ¢ 

P. XXV: “Seleucus Nicator, who 
succeeded Alexander in this portion of 
his empire determined to abandon Bab- 
ylon altogether, and to transfer the 
capital of his empire to the city, which | 
he had found on the banks of the’ 
Tigris, and to which he had given his 
own name. Pausanias informs us, that 
the Babylonians were compelled by 
that prince to come and settle there. 


and the Temple of Belus, had almost 
Strabo says: the Per- 
Babylon, and 
time and the indifference of the Mace- 
donian princes completed its ruin.” 
This ought to suffice to show, that Mr. 
Phillips’s statement about Babylon was 
unfounded. | 


As regards the passage in Mr. Phil- 
lips: “It is strange for a man, who 
sets himself up as an Historical critic, 
to lead us toinfer that Syria was a 


ww 


* But these works seem to be a new acquisition. Mr. 
Phillips did surely not possess them atthe time he 
wrote, that Nineveh and Babylon were the Glory of 
kingdoms &c., in the first century. 


¢t The Temple of Belus was theGlory of Babylon. At 
the time of de 


Alexander this certainly did not exist. | 


vassal state of Parthia.” I beg Mr. 
Phillips to read again my statement 
about Tiao-chi / Notes*and Queries 1V 
p. 60.) It is said there: “I shall by 
no means add a new hypothesis to 


those already brought. forward about 


No accurate deduc- 
tion can be drawn from the superficial 
Chinese accounts &c. It must therefore 
remain undecided whether Kan-ying 
reached the Caspian sea, the Persian 
gulf, or Syria.” If I ventured the re- 
mark, that some accounts given by the 
ancient Chinese about Tiao-chi suits 
with Syria, { it does not follow from 
this, that I wish to impose my opinion 
on the learned world. No where in 
my articles can such pretentious pas- 
sages be met asin Mr. Phillip’s notes 
on Tiao-chi (Notes and Queries III p. 
119): “Having, I think, sufficiently 
proved in my former notes, that Tiao- 
chi was situated in Sumatra and not 
upon the borders ofthe Caspian sea 
&c.” No where in my articles have I 
presumed to set myself up as an His- 
torical critic, as Mr. Phillips asserts. 
In my article on Chinese Geographical 
names (Notes and Queries IV p. 50) he 
can find my programme:— 


“IT beg to observe to my readers, 
that I shall especially have the advan- 
tage of making use of material already 
worked up by well known European 
savants.” I confess, that my historical 
and Chinese knowledge is very super- 
ficial, as my professional calling has 
nothing in common with historical re- 
search. 
cient to enable me to refute the erorrs 
stated by some contributors of Notes 


‘and Queries and the Recorder about 


questions, which have long ago been 


decided by eminent savants in Europe. — 


PEKING, 29th Sept. 1870. 


t I have not laid any stress upon the statement of 
the Chinese authors, that Tiao-chi was a vassal state 
of Parthia. It is known, that before the Chinese were 
acquainted with the English arms, they believed also, 
that England wasa vassal-state of China. I would 
however observe, that Parthia in the first century 
B. C. stretched to the West until near the Syrian coast. 
pgs map No.6 of Klaproth’s Tableaux historique 
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‘REVIEWS OR LITERARY NOTICES. 


‘ 

Dreatu Brow tro Corrupt Doc- 
TRINES:—A Plain Statement of Facts. 
Published by the Gentry and People. 
Translated trom the Chinese. Shanghae 
1870. 

Having promised to notice promptly 
New Books and Pamphlets relating to 
China and the Chinese if sent to us, 
we address ourselves to the task with 
unfeigned: reluctance in the instance 
before us. In the first place we re- 
spectfully solicit from onr contributors 
and correspondents, amuch more worthy 
and able notice of the pamphlet than 
we can supply. It is too remark- 
able a production to be passed by with 
such a hurried notice as we can give. 
It has already had many readers whose 
minds must be fall of thought in regard 
toa large variety of subjects it illus- 
trates or teaches. 

To our readers who can obtain a 
copy, we say do so, and read and in- 
wardly digest it yotrselves. To those, 
who living in distant lands, will fiid it 
difficult to procure it we briefly state: 
This is a translation (occupying 60 odd 
pages,) of a Chinese work complied by 
a Chinese scholar of evident ability pro- 
fessedly from considerably over 100 
Chinese books, published various 
places and at different times in China 
for the last 200 or more vears, and is 
designed to prejudice and enrage Chi- 
nese against foreigners. Were we to 


[February, 


corroborates the prevalent opinion 
‘among foreigners in China that all or 


‘nearly all of the riots and lawless pro- 
ceedings .on the part of the people 
against foreigners are incited and en- 
couraged by officials. Those who be- 
lieve or who affect to believe different- 
Ty are recommended to peruse this 
translation and its prefaee. re- 
member of hearing an old foreign res- 
ident at Amoy several months ago 
afirm that all of the  exeitements 
against foreigners there (about two per 
annuin) for several years are traceable 
to Chinese Yamens. While it is nota 
book for promiscuous circulation, we 
think it is worthy of being read by 
the friends and the enemies of missions 
to the Chinese, by the directors and 
agents Of missidnary societies represent- 
ed in China, by Editors and writers for 
‘the Press, every where, and by high 
Officials in western lands having trea- 
ties with this country, and by all who 


try to lead or form and influence pub- - 


lic gpinion regarding the Chinese. 
make a few random selections :— 
“Brothers” and friends seldom see each 
other, but when they meet, they give them- 
selves up to licentious intercourse. They call 
this ‘reunion of original elements,’ ” 

©The bride is required to spend the first 
nicht with her religious teacher. This is call- 
ed ‘holy introduction to the net of pleasure.’ ” 
| “Those who enter this religion practice sod- 
omy with the priests without restraint. This 
is called ‘adding to knowledge.’” 

_ “When a father dies his son may marry his 
mother.” 

“A man may also marry his own daughter.” 


attempt to characterize it, we could. 

employ with propriety a large number ie They also marry with their own sisters.” 

of bad sounding and bad meaning ad-) “When friends meet they enquire about each 

jectives, as false, hypocritical, malici- others wives, but never about their parents. 

ous, devilish, intamous, obseene,* vul- oe Sing parents as belonging to a past 

Bat, ad or at least “In case of funerals, the religious teachers 
nauseam, lk | ‘eject all the relations and friends from the 

The fact that it 1s cirenlated. from honse, and the corpse is put into the coffin, 
Yamens in certain parts of Shantung, as with closed doors.. Both eyes are secretly 


is well known to the translators, with taken ont, and ‘the orifice sealed up witha 
ha tt on plaster. This they call ‘sealing the eyes for 

seqecy tne Hope of Keeping I the western journey.’” 
known to foreigners, is signiticent. t t| «The reason for extracting the eyes is this. 
Prom one hundred pounds of Chinese lead, 

*(“Jtisnot an ordinary obscene book no re its 
inehames their own end. They have a subtle aim, C82 be extracted eight pounds of silver, and 
It is to connect with the veru idea of a forciqner, associ- the remaining ninety two pounds of lead can 
ations the lowest and most repulsive.” Preface 8th be sold at the original cost. But the only 
page.] way to obtain this silver is by compounding 


+ [** In every instance in which it has been heard of, the lead with the eyes of Chinamen. The 


sessing i asserted that it was ob- 
the Parties possessing hare assertec ,eyes of the foreigners are of no use for ths 
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net.” Let the friends and. subscribers to the 
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purpose. Hence they do not take out those | 
of their own people but only those of the 
Chinese.” | 

“While this is true of western nations gen-| 


erally, it is especially so of England and | 


France. The people have an outward show | 
of gentility, but their hearts are full of deceit. ' 
Theit appearence is such as is easy to 
ceive.” 

“When a person enters this religion, the | 
teacher gives him four ounces of silver and a: 
pill. When he has taken the pill his whole 
mind is confused and darkened, so that he des-. 
troys his ancestral tablet and only worships an | 
image of a naked child, which points one 
finger towarls heaven and the other towards 
the earth. They say this is the Prince Jesus.” 


Il. 


Boarpine Scuoot Rerporr.—We de- 
sire to draw attention to some of the 
Facts and Views embodied in the An- 
nual Report of the Boy’s Boarding 
School at Foochow under the charge of 
Rev. Arthur W. Cribb, C. M.S. for its 
Fourth Year 1869-1870. 

The expenditure during the year has 
exceeded the total receipts by $160. 
This unpleasant cireamstance we think 
is undoubtedly owing to the fact that 
our humble suggestion to be found on 
page 263 of 2nd Vol. of Recorper 
which we made while noticing the 
Report of the same school for 1868- 
1869 was not largely adopted by the 
Merchants of Foochow. 


The number of pupils has been 16. 
The building will accommodate 24 boys. 
‘The Superindendent gladly proposes as 
a Resolution, * That Eight more pupils 
be admitted as soon as povsible.” We 


enquires who will second |. 


pounds sterling will support a pupil for 
avear. Mr Cribbspeaks eneouragiavly 
of the progress ofthe lads. He remarks : 

Their character as a whole has been e@ood, 
thoush of course, as may be-expected among 


aclass of sixteen boys varying froma 13 to 
years of age, mischief has ocensionaily sprung | 
up Which for the time has caused temporary 
sorrow. This however, need not discourage 
us. “In due season we shall reap if we faint 


school be more earnest in prayer for the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. for it is He 
alone who can apply the truth to. their) 
consciences. With two exceptions all the 
pupils are professedly Christians. Ten of their: 
number have been baptized, four more are 
also members of Christian families, and might | 
have been baptized with the other meimbers. 


of the family, but being over 14 years of aga 
it was thonght that they might be considered 
as having come to years of discretion, and 
therefore some evidence of repentance and 


faifl; should be first required of them. The | 


remaining two would certainly deny that they 
are heathen, for though unbaptized and un- 
connected with Christian families, they profess 
to beheve in the doctrines of the Gospel, and 
have on several occasions asked to be admitted 
to the Cherch. The superintendent wishes, 
so far as he is coneerned, to aveid indiscreet 
haste in such an important matter; hence 
their request has not yet been granted. 
Should any of our readers be disposed 
to second the above resolution, which 
seems to us to be quite sound in prin- 
ciple and well worthy of being passed, 
(not passed by,) Mr. Cribb> will assist 
them by receiving and adopting any 
pecuntary arguments offered to him, 
as will Mrs. Cribb 38 Seho Square, 
London, thus making the addition of 8 
more lads not only possible but actual. 
We shall be happy to record the adop- 
tion of said resolution one year hence. 


PROTESTANT? MISSION IN LAO- 
LING, SHANTUNG. 


Perhaps the readers of the RecorpDER 


may be interested in seeing a description 


of Protestant missionary labour in Shan- 
tung, from the pen of a Jesuit. The 
following is copied from a letter in the 
of the Propagation of the 
Raith”? for seplenrber 70, and is 
written by the Rev. Father Leboueg, 
of the distriet. of In fastern 
Pe Chihli, where ninety congregations 
or parishes have been formed in six or 
seven years, containing from 10000 to 
neophytes. Te calculates, for 
the future, om an average of 1,500 


baptisins every year, but the previous 


paze informsyus that the ‘ five pharma- 
eles of the tLoly Childhood, by baptiz- 
ing every year fiom 1,000 to 1,200 
dying children, coutribute greatly to 
the extension of the Faith.” 

_“On the eve of the festival of Saint 
Francis Xavier,” the Rev. Father writes, 
“To was about taking the road to the 


North when a Christian from Chan- 


tong came to tell me that the Protestant 
minister residing in his village had 
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made great preparations for a grand 
dinner, to which he was going to invite 
his own followers and Monsignor Cosi’s 
Catechumens. 

“ And here I must make a digression. 


“Tt may be asked how and since 
when have the Protestants settled them- 
selves in such remote regions, fifty 
leagues from Tien-tsin. Heretofore they 
were content to make some rapid ex- 
cursions into the interior to distribute 
their Bibles, but they had not ventured, 
nor durst they, to establish themselves 
except in the great commercial centres, 
or at most in some of the villages 
situated close to the steamers and 


European residents. 


About three years ago, a young 
native of Canton, belonging to the pre- 
fecture of Lao-lin, was dismissed from 
an English warehouse, in which he had 
been employed. Finding himself with- 


out money or occupation, he became a 


Protestant, and brought two English 
ministers to the village of Tchou-kia- 
tchai, promising that if they established 
themselves here, all his countrymen 
would be converted to Protestantism. 
“ Just at that time there were ten 


families of Catechumens who had been 


recently converted by one of our 
neophytes; and these poor people ap- 
peared to offer an easy conquest to 
the ministers. 
dressed themselves in the first instance, 
to these parties; but without success. 
The preachers scattered money about 


in profusion, but the faithful wanted | 


none of it. Less difficulty was expe- 
rienced in the case of the pagans, and 
before long five hundred of them became 
Protestants, showing however, less 
eagerness to hear the doctrine of the 
ministers than to receive their sapecs, 
and partake of the abundant repasts 
offered to them. 

“ During the three years that English 


or American money has been preaching | 


the Gospel in Tchou-kia-tchai, the ten 
Catholic families have remained firm 
in the Faith. As for the five hundred 


disciples of Protestantism, after having 
‘received large gratuities, they disap- 


peared by degrees from the church: 
there are hardly now more than forty 


Thereupon, they ad-; 


remaining. Several have expressed a 
wish to embrace the Faith of those who 
do not sell their conscience, and I have 
had the consolation of admitting among 
our Catechumens about sixty persons, 
who for the most part, had been already 
baptized by the ministers. 


Of the four Protestant schools opened 
in Tchou-kia-tchai and the neighbour- 
hood, two have already died a natural 
death ; the third is in its last agony, 
and the fourth is in a very bad way 
indeed. | | 


‘Despite of these defeats, or rather 
in consequence thereof, the Protestant 
minister who was staying at Tchou- 
kia-tchai contrived to speak so ve 
well of Saint Francis Xavier, that three 
or four Catechumens appeared to have 


almost made up their minds to accept 


his invitation, and fraternize with the 


Protestants at the feast which was to 


come off on the 38rd December. 


‘“* For the edification of our Christians, 
and the honour of Catholicity, it was 
necessary to stop the parties who, I had 


been told, were allured by the savour of 


English cookery. Moreover the inti- 
mate and fraternal affection whieh has 


always united the vicarinie of Chan. 


tong to that of Easter) che-ly, 
it a duty incumbent on me to cross the 
frontier.” 


“Consequently made my appear: 
about nine in the morning 
‘at Tchon-kia-tehai, if at four 
o'clock in the afternoon. Pho Uratest- 
ants had the dinner the.nselves, and 
it must be said in ihe erel: of the 
Canton neophytes, that nove of 
would have yielded to the tes; .ntion 
or taken part in the festivities, even 
if I had not been there to present 
them!” 


Will any of the correspondents of the 
Recorder living inthe North give us 
their version of this deplorable story, 
‘and oblige those who are. secking to 
‘knew the truth en both stile 


INQUIRER. 


Lonpon Mis:tox, Wu-cHane, 
Jan. 14th, 1871. 
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ORDINATION IN TUNG-CHAU. 


BY REV. J. B. HARTWELL. 
Pastor of North Street Baptist Chruch. 


At the request of the North Street 
Baptist Ct Tung-chau, a Presby- 
tery consisting of the Rev. T. P. Craw- 
ford and the Pastor Rev. J. B. Hart-| 
well, met on Saturday November 26th 
1870, for the purpose of considering 
the propr lety of ordaining to the wor k 
of the Ministry Mr. Oo Ts‘wun Cutav. 
After a protracted and severe examin- 


ation of the candidate, which proved 4 


highly satisfactory, it was resolved to 
proceed to his ordination on the follow- 
ing day. Accordingly on Sanday No- 


vember 27th, Street Chapel, 
Mr. Oo 'Ps'wun was publicly set! 
apart, ky the laying on of hands and) 
prayer, asa Minister ofihe Gospel of) 
Jesus Christ in the Baptist Denoinina- 
tion. 

The following was the order of 
services. Ordination sermon by Rey. 
T. P. Crawford. Public examination 
of the candidate bv both members of 
the Presbytery. Ordaining praver fol- 
lowed by Charge by ev. J. 5. 
well. Presentation of - Bible by Mr. 
Crawford. Right Nand of fellowship by 
Messrs. Hartwell and Crawtord. Dox- 
ology and Benediction by Rev. Oo 
Tswun Ch‘an. The members of both 
the Baptist Churches in the cliy were 


vesent, and the occasion was a ugeply 
solemn one. [a the evenug of 

sume day the ordinance of the Lord's 
Sapper was administered i i the North 
Street Chanel to the members of bot! 
Churches ‘by the Rev. Oo- Ps‘wun | 
Chiau. In the same Chapel, on the fol-! 
lowing Sabbath, two Deneous were also 
ordained by the same Council with the 
asistaiee of the Rev. Air. Oo. Thus: 
oar work is: progressing, though slow. 
ly. yet we trast The thet ta 
God ‘seems to be raising una Native: 
Ministry of so promise in China 
isone of the most encavraging foutures 
of onr work. Let this tact be used 
the Charehes at home and 
abroad. Our work is cof to perish with 
the death or removal of ourselves. 


PREDICTION CONCERNING THE 
TA-TSING DYNASTY. 


BY G. MINCHIN, ESQ. 


A supposed prophecy has been cur- 
rent a long time among the Chinese, 
regarding the downfall “of the present 
dynasty “which was to have happened 
in the reign of the late Emperor Hien- 
feng. Notwithstanding this, his son 
Tung-chi is still on the throne. When 
the rebel Kiing (Tien-wang) Hung- 
siew-tsuen occupied Nanking and many 
fortified cities, which he wrested from 
the Imperi alists, I heard Chinese state, 
that the said prophecy was about to be 
fultilled. Some were’ desirous to see 
this Dynasty come to an end and many 
even Inid a wager to that effect. Others 
insisted that the Manchus were soon 
to be driven out of the empire. The 
strength of the said) pr opheey WAS sup- 
|ported by their interpretation of the 
following: 


an + KR OP 
The first represents 10 + 8 the 18 
years of Shunchi’s reign. | 
The second represents 6 above 1, the 
61 -e:rs of Kanghi’s reten. 
Tre third represents 3 + 10, the 13 
years of Yungching’s reign. 
The fourth: represents 30 X 2, the 60 
years of Kicnlung’s reign. 


The fifth indicates the 25 years of 
Keaking’s retgn, because Keaking 1s 
said to have descended from one of the 
24 small heavens inhabited by the gods 
of the nniverse, and there was also one 
large heaven which was the place of 
the Supreme King, Yue’ wang -f; FA, 
so there were 25 in all, which tally ex- 


‘:ely with the number of the years of 
his reign. The people of Foochow do, 


at tie present tine, worship most rev- 
erentinlly the 24 smatl heavens, and 


{ on ihe paper lantern hanging over the 


middie of their front doors, one may see 


the characters 24 written. 


The tact of his having been descended 
from one of the poe ay ens, was proved 


by the character in the said 


| phecy, falling to his lot. 
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The sixth indicates the 30 years of 
Taou-kwang’s reign; for the character 
aS having fallen to his lot, was inter- 
preted according to the sense of the 
Astrologer as — |» — -[- For 


— 


the satisfaction of my readers, I refer 
them to the ay Yi-king. 


The last and seventh character AE 
was that lot which fell to the unlucky em- 


peror Hien-féng, which is composed of 


A and JX, and is interpreted to mean 


“another man.” Had not assistance 
been rendered by Col. Gordon with 
men, and by the Foreign Customs with 
money, I venture to say, the empire 


would, long ago, have been in the 
This emperor |. 


hands of other parties. 
reigned only 11 years. 


these three regions. Iam informed by 
Chinese that it also grows in Chang- 
chow. 

The Star Anise is well known in 
Amoy among the common people under 


the name of Pa-kio-hiang /\ $5 Ae. 


I have not a specimen of the plant but 
could easily obtain one. In the Local 
Histories above mentioned it is called 
Ta-hwuy- and is mentioned thus:— 


THI IAS Fig. Curious, how- 


ever, to relate. much Star Aniseed is 
imported here from Canton. 


The Siao-hwuy otherwise 
called Shih-lo #Y and by the 


common people of Amoy Pang-shih- 


hiang Aj Be Ae, is undoubtedly Fen- 


nel. 


This prediction, is said to have been | 
made sume five hundred years ago, by 
the Martial Counsellor of Hung-wu, | 
the first emperor of the Ming dynasty, 
named Liew-pei-wen. As no trace of 
it can be discovered, I grant that it is’ 


his only upon mere presumption; but 
it is generally believed by the Chinese 
to be the true case, though they can 
not prove the fact. I am anxious to. 
ascertain the real state of the circum- 
stance. I would like to see some light 
thrown upon this subject by some of the 


learned contributors to the Recorder. 
Hankow, 6th Sept. 1870. 


This plant grows wild on Koo-lang- 
soo (Amoy). | 

I found also while looking for Star 
Anise in the Foochow-foo-chih the fol- 
lowing relating to Tobacco, which may 
not prove uninteresting. The Yen- 
ts‘no Ke [=F or Tan-pa-ku Fy 
was first planted in the Foochow Dis- 
trict in Wan-leih’s reign i PRE (1573 
to 1620). 


B. CaLpRONI.. 
Amoy. 


THE WESTERN SEA pty 


Nore 25.—Wishing to provoke dis- 


-eussion regarding the situation of the 
sea, called by ancient Chinese geogra- 
phers the Western sea, I, in the Dee. 

i number of this Journal, stated, that in 
Notre 24.—Dr. Bretschneider asks ., 


in Vol. 3 p. 221 of this Journal for the, the She-wel Bu ‘hig, there is to be found 
Districts in Fookien in which the Star’ a memoir of a certain Pai-keu by AA 
Anise grows. ‘in which is mentioned three roads by 
In reply to this question I may state which the Western sea was to be 
that on turning over the pages of the reached from China. 
Foochow-foo-chih the I have already given the Northern 


T foo-chih £3 route which terminated in that mysteri- 
43 ous country’called Fuhlin, the ancient 


and the Tung-gan-hien-chih [ra] Te -Fatsin. 
The central route to the Western sea 
situated,) I find that the Star Anise is — » 
mentioned as one of the products of Kuche and Kashgar 


STAR ANISE AND FENNEL. 
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mountains, and.so on through several 
other countries till one arrived at Persia, 
which country communicated with the 
Western sea. 

The last countries passed through 
before reaching Persia, were the Greater 


kingdoms, all said to have been 
art of the ancient An-si 
The Southern road lay through Pid- 


gin Khoten across the 


Tsung-ling rangeand Hien-tu mountains, 


and so on to Tsao the ancient 


Ki-pin 

On leaving Tsao one entered North- 
ern India WE PH through | 
that country one reached the Western 


sea. 
This Southern road is, in all proba- 
bility, the road followed by the Buddhist 
Pilgrim Fahien on his way to India. 
I have nothing more to mention 


abont this Southern Road, except that | 


I do not think that Ilien-tu 
means Ilindoo kush as suggested in| 
Notes and Queries, Vol. 2 p. 153. 

-Matwaulin states that Tien-tu means 
“suspended way,” and is applied to 
mountains in the Tsung-ling range, ow- 
ing to the suspension bridges thrown 
across the mountains and vallies along 
the route. 

I think it may be well to give a 
few examples to prove my correct- 
ness in stating, that the Persian gulph, 
the Arabian sea, and Indian ocean 
were known to the Chinese as the 
Western sea. : 

1. From the country of the FA jas 
Yue-ti and [ff Kao-ta (Cabul?) 
in aS. W. direction down to the West- 


== 
ern sea is all considered: as, &} BE 
India (Matwanlin T*ien-ch‘uh). | 


general ey Kao-seen-chih was 
‘Sent against Tashkend, who had in his 
suite one Tu-hwan who in 
A. D. 723 reached the Western sea, 
‘from whence in the commencement of 


Bey ‘ite Pao-ying’s reign about A. D. 


756, he embarked on board a merchant 
vessel and returned to Canton by sea. 


(Mantwanlin Si-yu-seu pty FF.) 
This Tu-hwan gave the history of 
his adventures in a book called SK 47 
=) King-hing-ki. 
4 In the article Kk Ee Ta-shih in 
the Wen-hien-t‘ung-k‘ao it is stated 
that in a certain part of Arabia near 


the Western sea the Arabs and Persians 
live together. (Matwanlin Ta-shih). 


Gro. PHILuips. 


SINGULAR METHOD OF GROUPING 
CHARACTERS, 


NorE 26.—I have recently met with 
the following illustration of a certain 
method of grouping characters: 


Ag 


TK AE 


2 ituated 
on the Western sea (Matwanlin Sza-: 
tsz-kwo). | 

38 It appears that in T‘ien- 


pao’s reign (A. D. 713-756) a Chinese. 


Ceylon is situated | 


The first two columns may perhaps 
be rendered as follows: “The swift 
foot-soldier ‘is swiftly pursued by the 
horseman.” “The pupil of an incom- 
petent teacher engages in the vain pur- 
suit of knowledge.” The other two 
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° 


should be translated on the same p in 


ciple. I wish to engtire one! 


has met with similar examples? 
some person kindly furnish a full « 


planation of the incaning a ud character. 


of this style of composition ? 
N. VW. 
PEKING, Sept. Ist, 1870. 


SOLITATRE," 


27.—The following are twenty | 


different AMES devised Dy the Pro- 
fessor of Mathematies in Tung-wén kuan, 
Peking, on the Solitaire JR 
Ail. Ile was asked one to 
remove all from the board, save one, 
necording to the rules prescribed 
this game. THe wrought it out mathe- 
matically in his mind and sent the: 
solution of it next) morning. 
this, he added nineteen other problems 
on the Solitaire and gave them poetic 

names. f 
J. D. 

PEKING. 


Mode of Play—When one chessman 
Is moved one must be taken aw ay. 
The first one may either take one away 


— 

1— To be placed in 


the centre and stand at the outnost 


edge. Hy —— oR The first spot in the 
centre, 


8 gaat 


© 


t [We are indebted to Ho Achun Esq. Lin- 
guist in the Imperial Custems of Foochow, 
for a translation of the Poetic names and 
other Chinese expressions found in connection 


third spot tm the centre. 


ties of the PVoaks of Wu AA (name of 


the fivured 


G. — The’ fragrant 


disk shines tia four points. 


rich, and the In penee. 


— Any 43) To walk around 


ithe ule search for quota- 
tions. 


Zs The five Planets 


Besides are 2 nt star 
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1871.] ARY JOURN AL. OC] 
10. — We The to Ges! 1s AG fi ‘to hook the 
nii implore blessiogs of longevity. “middle and strive for the corners. 


11 Crooked lines 18 ABE Cross and slant 


of the ch: 
shadow of the uta.) 


brings forth its fragrance. each other at the ste psofthe Emperor 
es and honors “The second and iifia spots the 
centre. 


of grain are ntcous. 3 | % 

where and invite the virtuous. @ @ @ 


carved gems, worn in [fan dynasty. 


20 
17.—P Four seas re- 
10 o CUR 
@ 


is believe the name civen lake 

6 Balkish mn Chinese Books. Can any- 
| 7 one furnish afew examples to prove it 
twas also known to the Chinese as the 
Western sen? Seno-hat is a name some- 


12 e 
‘times given tothe Caspian sea. Was 
© wise known as the Western sea? 
exaniples be furnished to 
prove that the Mediterranean was 
°. oo” known to the Chinese as the Western 
| sex ? 
| 
| RE PLY. 
OD | Reply to Note No. Confusion of 
ames, Pet- inter AV, 2p. is Pei- ching At, 
(Peking). lias one of the old names of 
@ Ttis sometimes also termed Shune 


tien-fu and on the removal of the ‘apital 
in the Ming dynasty by Yung-loh, it beeome 
the Northern (Court in contradistinetion to 


16 e | Nan-ching or Southern Court. There is no 


GC e @ @ @ ® _ city in Chihli (the province of Direct Rule, 
a variable changing with the 

C8 og og ©®@ change of the Capital from one province to 
fa. "Phe characters are not given and con- 
sequently diflicult of ide ntification, There is 


open shadow: (speaking of the: 


¥ 
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Chien-yeh or Tu is applied to Peking, and 
Nanking and to every capital, where the 
Emperors have established their court. It 
is not applied exclusively to the depart- 
ment around Nanking and in which it is 
situated. Nanking contains like Peking two 
Hsien; Shang-yuen-hsien and Chiang-ming- 
hsien, both situated in Chiang-ning-fu. The 
two Pekinese Hsien are called Ta-Asing- 
Asien and Wan-ping-hsien, ¢»mprehended 
in Shun-tien-fu. There does not appear the 
slightest confusion in these designations— 
every Chinaman knows them and most for- 
eigners are acquainted with them. 
PEKING. 


DEATH. 
At Peking, January 2nd, 1571. Mary ELA, daughter 
of REV. L. N. and M. E. WHEELER, aged 5 months and 


27 days. | 
BIRTHS. 


At Hankow, January 9th, 1871, the wife of the REV. 
E. BRYANT, of the London Mission of a daughter. 

At Canton, November 27th, 1870, the wife of the 
REV. S. WHITEHEAD of a danghter. 

At Canton, January, 2nd, 1571, the wife of the REV. 
Wma. McCHESNEY of a son. 


JOTTINGS AND GLEANINGS. 


Detinquent We learn 
from several agents that they have difficulty 
in collecting subscriptions from some sub- 
scribers. We are sorry that such should be 
the case. We would remined them tht the 
subscription for the Recorper is payable im 
advance. We cannot afford to lose any sub- 
scriptions after having sent the Recorper as 


ordered, nor can our agencs afford the 


and trouble of repeatedly calling upon delin- 
quents for the pittance due. We ask all who 
are in arrears for the Rrcorper to pay up 
promptly and to pay for the 4th volume on 
receiving the June No. if not previously paid. 

Important Instructions To AGENtTs. We 
request our Agents hereafter to report to us 
only the names of those subscribers who 
have already paid. Let new subscribers be 


reminded, if necessary, that payment ts ex- 


pected and required in advance, and that their 
names will not be forwarded to the Editor 
until they have paid. 7 
Our printers expect us to keep them sup- 
plied with printing paper for the Recorper, 


and to pay promptly their bills for services _ 


rendered every month. The Importance of 
prompt payment on the part of subscribers, 
under these circumstances, must be apparent 
to all. | 

REMARKABLE NON-COINCIDENCES: OR EX- 
TREMES DO NOT MEET. An agent recently 
ordered the copy of the Recorder sent toa 
certain subscriber to be discontinued, giving 
the reason that the gentleman said ‘ he had 
married a wife, and must curtail expenses.’ 


Another, agent, month's age, wrote that a, hae by his literary work. 


certain) gentleman was inclined to discon. 
tinue the RecorpE, because his wife had 
just left on a visit to her native country, 
Query: which was the better reason? Or 
were neither of them good and valid ? 
MissioNARY INTELLIGENCE: <A cover con- 
taining an item under the above heading has 
been received, minus date, or name or initials 
of writer. We are sorry the writer did not 
supply his name. We do not know a Journal 
that admits communications which are not 
accompanied by a responsible name. We 
referred to this subject on 3rd page of cover 
in the November No. ‘The name of the 
writer of an item of News &c. or Article is 
needed not necessarily for publication but asa 
guarantee of good fuitk. If the writer of the 
item will supply his name we will gladly 
insert it, as we are sadly deficient in items 
of Missionary Intelligence. That depart. 
ment was once the most highly prized of all 
the contents of the Recorver by not a few 
subscribers, who look now a days in vain for it. 
Irems FRoM Ninero. We learn that Dr. 
McCartee is getting ready his Hospital (for 
Women and Children) and Chiidren’s Hume ~ 
at Ningpo, and hopes soon to have it in full 
operation, Mr. and Mrs. McCartce arrived at 
~Ninzpo Deeember 12th. Since that time Mr. 
enf Mrs. Elwyn of the English Church 
Missionary Soviety have gone to Hangchow, 
Mr. and Mrs. Valentine, of the same Mis- 
‘sion, are about starting for Shauhing,. to be 
associated there with Mr. Grettan. Mr. 
Butler of the Presbytirian M/’s;ion has gone 
to Shanzhae to take charge of the Presby- 
terian prin ing establishment there, Mr 
Wherry being transferred to Shan-tung. 
Mr. and Mrs. Crossetie of the same Mission 
who (with Mr. and Mes. Fitch) arrived from 
the United States of America in December 
have yone to Shantung, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Pitch to Shanghae. Rev. Mr. Goddard has 
returned from Canton, with Mrs. Goddard, 
the daughter of Wm. Dean, D. D. of Ban- 
kok. ‘The Hospital and Children’s Home 
supported by a Society in New York. 
‘The Presbyterian Board continues the salary 
of Dr. MecVUartee, and he retains his status 
in the Mission, although neither the Board 
nor the Mission have any direct control over 
the Hospital and Home. The Board have 
nevertheless expressed their sympathy with 
the undertaking and granted to him the use 
of two of their’ largest buildings for hospital 
purposes, rent free. : 
| Irems From Under date of 
January 14th, our correspondent writes:— 
The Rev. F. P. Napier has embarked for 
England per S. S. Achilles leaving Shanghae 
on the 24th December 1870.. Dr. Smith has 
also left Hankow, but is detained in Shang- 
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— New _ and adds, that, besides the 
Shape of the leaves, this is at once known 
Another name is Tu-Pi-P the Chavica Betel by its remarkably 
(indigenous Pi-pa or Long pepper,) another short spikes. Is this the Betel used by the 
| Crawfurd (History of the Indian Archipel- 
(the character ‘I’ éagz means twining shrub, | ago) is of opinion, that the use of Betel as 
the other characters express probably a 4 masticatory, originated in the Sunda islands, 
foreign name.) Another Synonym is +k peg -and has spread from thence to the Asiatic 
‘continent. The antiquity of the use of 


Fu-liu or aE ey fru-lin-teng, about Betel among the nations of Southern Asia 
the origin of which, Li-shi-chén declares, he | can not be determined with certainty. The 
krows nothing, These names do not resem- | Persian historiographer Ferishta states, that 
ble any name given to this by other Asiatic about 600 A. D. in Kanyakubja, the capital 
people. he Sanscrit name of the Betel- of the Duah (Northern India) there were 
-plant is, aceérding to the Amerakocha (1. ¢. | 30,000 shops, which sold the Betel-leaf (pan) 
p- 105) xegaralli, the name of the leaf is Cf. Ritter,’s Asia IV I. p. 859. Jbn Batuta, 
tumbulavali. Vhe Arabians cail it tenbol an Arabian traveller, who visited Hindostan 
(cf, Ibn; Batuta lL. ¢. If 204.)—Biishing (Asien in the 14th century, describes the process of 
il 764-783,) states that at Malabar the Betel chewing there (I. ¢. If. 204). He calls 
Betel-leaf is called the indo-per- the Betel-leaf Zenbol. The names Areca and 
sian name is par. Bontius states regarding Betel, generally.used by European writers to 
Betel (lc. p. 90.) “Folia ista quae Malaii designate the 19 and the leaf, were introduced 
Sirti vel Sirii-boa vocant, Javani Betel.” — | by Pigafetto, the companion of Magelhan, 
Among the Chinese works quoted in the the circumnavigator of te globe, 1519-22. 
Pén-ts‘ao about the Betel-pepper the Nan- Pigatetto states (Sprengel 1. ¢. IV. 58.) 5 
fang-ts‘ao &c.. (4th century) Is the most an- “ the inhabitants of the Messana island 
cient. The description of the plant, given di nilippines) eut a pearlike fruit, which they 
‘all Areca into four pieces and roll t#em u 


by the Chinese authors of various times is) ©“ , 
the following. The plant climbs like the. with a Laurel-like leaf called Bettre. This 


cucumber, the leaf is large, thick, shining by them 
and of a pungent, aromatic taste. The fruit T - setel Is now-a-day s much used as a 
resembles that of the mulberry, but it is of provinces of 
a long shape, several inches long. These Areca-nut is 
leaves are eaten together with the Pin-lang well known and sold everywhere in the streets. 

(Areca-nut) and ecaleined oyster shells. {t| But as the Betel-leaf used for chewing must be 
has the property of expelling distemper and) ™ fresh state, the Chinese in the Northern 
to make one forget sorrow. In Ss@-chuan PEs Caring the 
5t 1= Was hot KUOWN by the in anerent 
ae He Lou-ge (leaf of the Betel-pepper }times, at least it is not mentioned by the 
As regards the native countries of the witrers of the Han dynastics. But im the 
Betel-pepper the authors notice Litstory of the Post-ilan (25-221. A. D.) 
Kiuo-chou, Ai-chou (Annam sce the foot moution is made of very distant islands, 

note above.). An author of the by the black tooth- 


(Continued from page 249 ) 


~~ 


£ 
» 


~ 


states, that the plant grows 
» 


(Ssi-chtuan) in) Liag-ran secms to be an allusion to 


s, winch chew Beotel (Cf. my article 


The Pén-isao,, dvecorcer p. 114). 


states further, thatihere are several kinds’ ‘The Long pepper, Chavica Roxburghii, is 
of Betel-pepper. The Ch. W. gives (AX AV also mentioned in Chinese books, 'The Pén- 
lescribes It verv correctly (ATV. 4-1) 


p. 45) a tolerably good drawing of tite fstuo 


Chavica Betel Souder the name of Mena, “Vhere it 7 
ditferent climbing plant Wit) tarve ne. writer . 
shaved leaves. Loam not able to state, tne Contury states, that the name 
whether the trae (Chav: st i) ot tie plant in of 


= x j we hae tag? ° 
thrives in Southern as the hit to (the ancicnt Machadain the present 


msionaries assert (Grosicr la Chine [1 425.) gy 
several species. of Chavica, Chariva whilst In Fo-lin it is exlied 
Betel by Sevmann,) feud aise in Java, Bor- Pi-pa-dvis the Sanscrit 
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name of Long pepper; another Sanscrit name 
is Chavica (Cf. Amarakocha 1. c. I. 99.100). 
Bontius (1. c. p. 182) says: ‘“ Bengalenses 
Pimpilim nuncupant, quod nos, auctoritate 
graecorum Piper longum.” To what language 
A-li-ho-to must be referred, I am not able to 
say. Fo-lin designates, as is known, the 
Greek Empire. The plant is described by 
the Chinese authors as follows: The pi-pa 
belongs to the Betel genus. The leaves are 
shining thick and circular and resemble the 
Betel-leaf, the stem is like a tendon, the root 
is black and hard. The flowers are white, 


| a in the 3rd month, the fruit is long, 
li 


e a little finger, of a greenish, blackis 
colour. In the 9th month it is gathered and 
dried in the sun. Its taste is like Hu-tsiao 
(Black pepper). The BA A Hu-jen 
(Western Barbarians) like to mix it with 
their food. The plant occurs also in We iy 


Po-ssu (Persia) and in Ling-nan 
(provinces of Kuang-tung and Kuang-si) 


where it grows in Bamboo-forests. This de- 
scription suits quite well with the Chavica 
Rozburghii. a climbing plant with oval shining 
leaves, which is largely distributed in India. 
Long pepper consists of the spixes of flowers, 
which, while yet immature, are gathered and 


‘dried in the sun. There spikes and the roots 


are employed as medicine by the natives. 
The Jesuits confirm the statement of the 
Pén-ts‘ao, that Long pepper is produced also 
in Southern China (Cf. Grosier, la Chine, 
II. 525). 


The Fathers Bovm and Martini (17th 
cent.) assert further, that the common Pepper 
(Piper nigrum) is cultivated in the Chinese 

rovince of Yuin-nan (Grosier, 1. IT. 619). 
he same is stated in the Pén-ts‘ao, where 
Black pepper is described under the name of 


Hu-tsiao (XXXII. 9). There it is 
said, that in Mo-kia-to'(Maghada) it is called 
Hi Mei-lii-chit. This name can 


be referred either to Maricha, the Sanscrit 
name of Black pepper, or to Mirch, its name 
in Hindostani. I cannot find among the 
numerous Sanscrit synonyms of Black pepper, 
as given in the Amarakocha (I. c. I. p. 2 11.) 
a name, resembling the Greek péperi, from 
which originate all names of = in the 
modern European languages. Hippocrates 
(5th century B. C.) states, that the Grecks 
received this product and the name peperi 
from the Persians. But the Persian name 
of Black pepper is #i/fil. Inmy opinion the 
name peperi was wrongly applied in ancient 
times to Black pepper, for it seems to be 
derived from the Sanscrit Pi-pa-l, which 
relates to Long-pepper. 


3. -F- Wu-lou-tsu. 
The Date Palm. Phoenix dactylifera. 


P. XXXI 22. 
 Shi-ming. Explanation of names. The 
Date Palm bears according to the Pén-ts‘ao 
a great number of synonyms, of which Li- 
shi-chén gives the following explanations. 
The tree is called We | EE Po-ssu-tsao 
(Jujube from Persia) for it grows in Persia. 
(As regards Po-ssii-kuo I beg to refer to my 
article Chin. anc. geograph. names, Notes 
and Queries IV). The fruit is called 
K'u-lu-ma. (By these sounds the 
Persian name of the Date, being “ Khurma” 
is rendered as correctly as possible by Chi- 


nese characters). The-names =F 


Ts‘ien-nien-isao (thousand years Jujube) and 
Wan-sui-tsao (ten thousand 
years Jujube) are an allusion to its vigorous 
growth and long-lived character: The names 


= Fan-tsao (foreign Jujube), 
Hai-tsan (Ocean Jujube) and Hai- 
tsung (Ocean Palm) relate to its foreign 


origin and to the resemblance of the fruit to 
the J ujube (Zizyphus vulgaris). It is furth- 
er called Kin-kuo* (golden fruit) 
in allusion to’its utility and high value. 


Description of the tree. Li-shi-chén states, 
after a writer of the Ming (1368-1644), that 
‘near Cheng-tu (the capital of the province 
‘of Ssti-ch‘uan) there are six Kin-kuo trees, 
of an aged appearance, planted at the time 
of the Han dynasty (about our era). They 
are 50-60 fect in height, three fathoms in cir- 

cumference. ‘The stem is erect like an ar- 
row, without lateral branches. ‘The leaves 


are like a phoenix tail. The bark resembles | 


dragon's scales, the fruit is like a Jujube, 
‘but larger. Its foreign name is Ku-lu-ma 
(v. s.) The author adds, that the fruit 
becomes edible only (he speaks apparently 
of the Ssié-ch‘uan fruit) after a treatment 
with honey and other complicated processes. 
—This description suits quite well with the 
Date-palm. It is known, that its stem is 
marked with scars, indicating the places 
from which the leaves have fallen away in 
‘proportion as the tree has grown in height, 
‘and at the top new leaves unfolded. These 


* I must observe, that now a days the ‘fruit of Salis- 
buria adiantifolia bears also the name of Kiz-kuo (Fiu- 
, ko in Japanese.) 
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scales render it very easy to climb the tree. 
It is also true, that the Date resembles much 
the Jujube and for this reason also the Eu- 
ropeans call the large Chinese Jujubes, 
Chinese Dates. That the fruit of a Date- 
palm growing in Ss3-ch‘uan cannot be edible 
1s also easily understood ; for it is a fact, that 
the fruits of the Date-palm ripen only ina 
rainless climate. Chéng-tu lies under the 
30th degree of latitude, in a climate, which 

nits the thriving of a palm tree, planted 


in favourable conditions. 


The Kuang-khtin-fang-pu (Chap. 79 p. 14) 
quotes two works of the 12th century, which 
mention, also some rare trees, called Haz- 
gsung (Ocean Palm) at Chéng-tu-fu. There 


it is further stated, that once an attempt was 


made to transplant them to > Bs Kin- 


ding (an ancient name for Nan-king.) But they 
could not grow in the climate of Nan-king 
and had te be brought back to Chéng-tu. 
‘These trees were carefully treated there and 


’ protected against injury by a wall. 


The Hai-tsao (Ocean Jujube,) which is 
said by Li-shi-chén to be identical with the 
Date-palm is described in the repeatedly 

uoted Nan-fang-ts‘ao &c., (4th century) as 
dollows: An erect tree without lateral 
branches. The branch-like leaves on the 
top of the tree diverge in every direction. 
The tree bears fruit only once in five years. 
The fruit is as great as a cup and resembles, 
a Jujube. The Kernel is not pointed at the 
ends, asthe Jujube. It is rolled up from 
the two sides. The Hai-ts‘ao is sweet and 
well tasted, superior to the Imperial Jujube 
in the Capital. Inthe year 285 A. D. Lin- 
yi (a anaes to the South of China) (see 
above) offered to the Emperor Wu-ti (T'sin 
dynasty) 100 trees of the Hai-ts‘ao. The 
prince Zi-sha told the Emperor, that in his 
travels by sea he saw fruits of this tree, 
which were, without exaggeration, as large 
as a Melon(!) | 


Under the name of Po-ssu-tsao (Persian 
Jujube) or Wu-lou-tsu the Date is first 
described in Chinese works of the 8th cen- 
tury. These authors state, that the tree is 


found in Persia, where it bears the name 
Kii-mang (probably a distorted 
transcription of khurma.) It is said to re- 


semble other ‘Palms, as regards the stem 
and the leaves, which do not fallin winter 


and are in shape like the leaves of the + 


Tu-t‘éng (probably a Rattan.) It flour- 
ishes in the second month; the blossoms re- 


semble the Banana blossoms. It opens grad- | 


ually (the spathe,) and some ten bunches 
spring from them. Each cluster (Zz) 


has 20-30 fruits. The fruit is 2 inches in 
length, at first of a yellowish white colour 


and like the fruit of the Lien (Melia 
Azedarach.) It ripens in the 6th-7th month 
and then becomes dark, resembling the fruit 
of the T*sing-tsao (dark Jujube) 


from Northern China, but the flesh (pulp) 
is crumbling. It is of a sweet taste like 
sugar and has the colour of the vb 
Sha-t‘ang (brown impure sugar.) The ker- 
nel differs from the kernel of the Jujube 
by the absence of the pointed ends (the 
kernel of the Jujube is very pointed.) It is 
rolled up from the sides ( 
Po-ssij-tsao is brought to China in vessels by 
merchants from those countries, where it 
— 

The description here given of the Date- 
—_ and particularly of the fruit and the 
ernel is very correct. There can there- 
fore be no doubt, that the Po-ssij-tsao is the 
Date. But it is clear, that many of the 
synonymns, as given in the Pén-ts‘ao, relate 
often to other Palms, which is easily under- 
stood, for the Date-palm is not indigenous 
in Eastern Asia, and, although some Chinese 
writers assert, that it was planted here in 
ancient times,—now-a-days, I think, the 
Date-palm occurs nowhere in China. The 
Pén-ts‘ao gives a good drawing of it, but the 
Ch. W. (XXXII) represents under the 
name of Wu-lou-tsi a palm with fan-shaped 
leaves. Nevertheless it is certain, that at 
the time of the T'ang dynasty (618-907) 


in China. Embassies were often sent from 
the Persians and the Arabians to the Chinese 
court and even Chinese envoys and. travel- 
lers visited the Date growing countries. (See 
my article: Chinese Ancient Geographical 
Names in Notes and Queries No. 4.) Dur- 
ing the Yiian dynasty (1286-1368) and the 
Ming dynasty 1368-1644 likewise relations 
existed between China and those countries 
of Western Asiu.x—Mr. Sampson quotes a 


Chinese author, who states, that the Dates 
(Ts*‘ien-nien-ts‘ao) come from 
Hu-lu-mu-ssu. As I have proved in 


otes and Queries (I. c. p. 53) the country 


here meant is Ormuz in the Persian Gulf. 
Ritter (Asien VI p. 724) is of opinion, that 
the name Ormzuz is derived from the Persian 
word “khurma” (Date,) for the Date-palm 


ng plentifully on the shores of the Persian 


.) The 


the Date-palm and its fruit were .rell known | 
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As regards the geographical distribution 


of the Date-palm it is a representative of the 
subtropical countries of Western Asia and 
the Southern littoral of the Mediteranean. 
It is confined to the more dry zones, where 
vehement rains do not exist. Therefore the 
Date grows plentifully in Northern Africa, 
Arabia, Southern Persia, Beloochistan, and 
the North Eastern corner of British India 
(Punjaub, Lahore, Moultan.) But here is 


the Eastern limit of its distribution. ‘To the 


South it can be found as far as Bombay, 
but here the fruits do not ripen.—In Persia 
it is only the Southern provinces, which pro- 
duce dates, namely the littoral of the Persian 
Gulf and Kirman. The most Northern spot 
in Persia, where the Date is cultivated, is 
the oasis Zabbes in the great Salt-desert 
(about 34° latitude.) But at [sphahan, which 
has amore Southern position, I have not 
seen Date-palms. There is however in 
Mazanderan, (Ashref) near the shore of the 
Caspian sea a splendid Date-palm, which 
was planted by a Persian Shah, some centu- 
ries ago.—Bagdad (33° latitude) produces 


good Dates. | 
Mr. Sampson (Il. c. p. 172) mentions a 
species of Chinese Phoenix (or Datepalm) 


_in the following terms: ‘A species of Phoe- 


nix grows wild in Hongkong and generally 
near the sandy shores and slopes of the hills 
along the sea coast; it is often nearly stem- 
less, but when suffered to grow to full devel- 
opment, has a cylindrical caudex of from 
two tosix feet in height; this is referred 
doubtfully in the Flora Longkongensis to 
Ph. acaulis, Roxb., but Dr. Hance (See- 
mann’s Journal of Botany, Vol. VII p. 15,) 


shews it to be Ph. farinifera Roxb.” Mr. 


‘Sampson adds, that he is not aware that 


this plant has at all attracted the attention 
of the Chinese. But in Dr. Hance’s adver- 
saria in stirpes Asiae orient. p 48, I find 
a description of this palm: “Species Hong- 
kongensis generis Phoenicis, quae videtur 
diversa ab omnibus, quas descripsit Griffith. 
Propinqua autem videtur Ph. sylvestri, 
Roxb. Crescit gregarie in petrosis aridiori- 
busque collium lateribus.” Dr. Hance adds, 
that the fructiferous spadices of this palm 
are sold in Macao under the name of * Areca 
de mato” (i. e. Areca sylvestris,) and that 
the Chinese eat the farinaceous fruits, which 
however are very adstringent. Phoenix far- 
inifera is common all over India and grows 
almost together with Phoenix sylvestris (the 
wild Date.) The stem of Ph. farinifera 
yields in India a meal, a substitute for the 
true Sago. It is used especially in time of 
famine (Ritter, Asien [V@ p. 862.) Lamark 


mentions Ph. farinifera as growing also in 
Cochin China. 


4, he Tsung-la 
and BX P'u-kui, Fan Palms. 
P. XXXV, 78. Ch. W. XXXV. 


Shi-ming.—Explanation of names. A pop- 
ular manner of writing the above name is 
Both names are deriv- 
ed from Tsung-lii (horse-hair, ) 
on account of the fibres, like horse-hair, 
which surround the bark. Another name 


of the tree is Ping-lit 


ed in the Pén-ts‘ao about the Tsung-lii (for 
the most part writers of the 10th and 11th 
century) and Li-shi-chén himself, give the 
following description of it: 


The Tsung-lii is a tree 10-20 feet in 
height, about the same thickness throughout, 
= straight and branchless. The large 
eaves, which grow all from the top of the 
tree, spread out from thence, like a fan, in 
every direction, They resemble in shape a 
carriage wheel and do not fall in the winter. 
At first, when the leaves begin to unfold, 
they resemble the KJ ik * The leaf- 
stalks are three-cornered. An author of the 


8th century says, that in Ling-nan (Southern 
China, see above,) there are several trees, 
the leaves of which resemble the Tsung-lu, 
namely the Ye-tsu (Cocos nucifera,) the 
Pin-lang (Betel-nut,) the Kuang-lang (Ca- 


ryota spec. see below,) the ZYo-lo. (Borassus, 
see below,) the A gil Tsung-ye and the 


BY Hu-sun. 


* The Po-ki relates to an Amomacea, 
=i 


according to Tatarinow (Catal. med. sin.) Indeed the 
drawing of the Po-kiin the Ch. W. VIII 12 seems to 
represent a species of Alpinia. 


t Iam not able to state what trees are meant by 
Tung-ye and Hu-san.—of the Tung-ye (winter leaf,) 
the following short account is given in the Nan-fang- 


ts‘ao &., (4th century.) The Tung-ye, called also 
Kiang-ye (Ginger leaf) or B Pao 


tsu is used in Southern countries. The climate there 


is very hot and everything spoils quickly. This can 
be prevented by wrapping them in the leaves of the 
Tung-ye. Things can be preserved in this manner for 
a long time. 


The Ke Hu-san, called also AL Ku- 
esc 


san is ribed in a few Words in the Pén-ts‘ao at the 


end of the article Kuang-lang (XXXIp. 24.) There 
itis said, that from this tree canes are made. This 


| (Treasury of Botany) states about this palm, that it 
| said to yleld the walking canes known as Ground-Rat- 


is perhaps Rhapis lliformis, a palm native of 
Southern China, with fan shaped leaves. Lin 


. Mr. Sampson, however, says (l.c. p. 172) thet 


Description of the tree.—The authors quote . 
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Below the place, where the leaves proceed, 
there is a fibrous integument, formed by 
several strata of entangled fibres. When 
one circuit has ceased growing, it forms a 
2 a on the stem. The trunk is of a reddish 

rown colour; the wood is fibrous and veined. 
It can be used for stamps and for manufac- 
turing domestic utensils. In the 3rd month, 
from amidst the leaves at the top of the 
trunk, there issue several yellow bunches, 
formed of young flowerbuds, in appearance 


like fishroe; therefore they are called te 
Tsung-yt (yii=fish;) another name is 
Tsung-sun (sun=Bamboo sprouts. ) 
These bunches gradually expand and form 


a large panicle (FE Fh ) of light yellow 
flowers. ‘In the 8th or 9th: month the fruits 
are formed. They are abundant and crowd- 
ed together in large racemes. The fruit is 
about the size of a bean and of a yellowish 
colour as long as unripe, but when ripe 
black and very hard. ‘lhe Chinese consider 


the Tsung-lu as a tree of great utility 
( kK Fi)-) Besides the above 
mentioned use of the wvod, the fibres are 


woven into various articles of domestic use, 
clothing, hats, cushions, mats to sleep on &c. 
Ropes are also made from the fibres, which 


do not receive injury by many years im- 


mersion in water. The Chinese authors 
state, that the fibres must be removed from 
the tree two or three times a year, for they 
hinder the growth of it. By omitting to do 
so the tree perishes. But the Kuang-kiin- 
fang-pu (Chap. 79 p. II) counsels to cut off 
the fibres not too frequently, or the tree 
will be injured. The same work quotes an 


author of the 11th century who states, that in 

Shu (the modern province of Ssi- 
ch‘uan) the Tsung-sun (the flowerbuds of 
the tree, v.s.,) gathered in the first or second 
month, are used as food, especially by 
Buddhist priests, who prepare them y boiling 
like Bamboo sprouts, &c.—The Pén-ts‘ao 
states finally, that in Southern China, there 


can be distinguished two kinds of the Tsung- ee 


lii tree, the one bears a fibrous integument, 
used for making ropes, the other is smaller, 
without fibres; its leaves can be used for 
brooms. Some anthors were of opinion, 


Rhapis flabelliformis is known at Canton by the popu- 
Jar names Tsung-chu (Palm bamboo) or 


Chu-tsung (Bamboo palm,) and that it is a tree of no 


or celebrity. Rhapis flabelliformis is des- 
cri in Bentham’s Flora hongkongensis. The syno- 


nym Rhapis kwanwortsik Herm. Wendl. quoted there- 
- jn seems to be derived from a Chinese name of the ; where at Pcking and is much cultivated also in gar- 


plant in the Southern dialect. 


that this smaller kind of ‘Tsung-lii and the 
+ Be Wang-sui are the same. But Li- 
shi-chén proves, that Wang-sui is. another 
plant, identical with the Ti-fu.* 


The Tsung-lii seems to be the only Palm 


known to the Chinese in the most ancient 
times, at least the character 4%! Tsung occurs 


in the Shan-hai-khing or “Hill and River 
Classic,” which the Chinese attribute to the 
Emperor Yii (2200 B.C.) It is there said 


that at the 


T-ien-ti hills a great many Tsung 


trees grow. The ancient Chinese Botany Nan- 
fang-tsao &c. (4th cent) mentions the tree as 


Ping-li. 

As regards the geographical distribution 
of the tree in China, aceording to Chinese 
sources, the ancient Chinese works, quoted 
in the Pén-ts‘ao, mention it as growing in 
Ling-nan (Southern China beyond the Mei- 
ling mountains) and Ssii-ch‘uan. It is further 
said there, that it was planted also in Kiang- 
nan (the modern Kiangsi and Fukien,) but 
it did not grow easily. In the Wu-li-ti-li-chi 
(T‘aug dynasty 618-907) it is stated, that on 
the hills near Lin-yiien-sien 
there is an abundance of Ping-lii trees. 
[Up to the T‘ang dynasty the modern Wu- 
in-sien (Chang-té-fu in the province of Hu- 
_" was called Lin-yiian-sien. Cf. Yi-tung- 

In the great geography of the Empire, Yi- 
tung-chi, and in the special description of 
the single provinces I find the following 
departments and districts mentioned as 
producing T'sung-lii trees. 

Province of Che-kiang :—Hane-chou-fu— 
Shao-sing-fu (Shan-yin-sien)—Tai-chou-fu 
(Ning-hai-sien.)—Kii-chou-fu (Chang-shan- 
sien.) —Yen-chou-fu (in all districts.) 

Province of An-hui :—Chi-chou-fu.—Liu- 
an-chou. 


_ Province of Hu-nan:—The Tsung-lii tree 
is generally mentioned in the Hu-nan-tung- 
1. | 


Province of Kiang-si :—Nan-an-fu. 


Provinces of Kui-chou and Yiin-nan (gen- 
erally mentioned.) 


Province of Kuang-st :—Kui-lin-fu. 


* Ti-fu or fay [=] Sao-chou-tsao (Broom 
plant,) P. XVI 44. Ch. W. XI. 31, is the Kochia (Cheno- 


podium) Scoparia. This pretty shrub grows every- 


dens where it takes the shape of a dense bushy globe. 


Shi-tsui hill and at the 
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Mr. Sampson may be right in assuming, 
that the name yea Tsung has become ‘to 
some extent a sort of generic term in popular 


language for Palms in general. As_ the 
character Tsung is said in the Pén-ts‘an to 
be derived from another character meaning 


horse-hairs, I think, the Chinese apply it to 


all Palms, which yield horse-hair-like fibres, 
namely Chamaerops, Livistonia, Rhapis, 
Caryota. Mr. Sampson is also correct in 
stating, that the names Tsung-li and the 
synonym Ping-li relate not to one only, but 
to several Palms. The Chinese themselves 
distinguish several species of ee But 
it seems to me that, nowadays at least, these 
names relate more especially to the Hemp- 

alm, Chamaerops Fortuni. This is proved 

y the geographical distribution pointed out 
for the Tsung-lii or Ping-lu in the above 
quoted geographical works. The Chamaerops 
is the most Northern genus of Palms. Ch. 
humilis, the African and European repre- 
sentative of this genus, extends as far as 
Nice to the North (433° of lat.) Ch. Pal- 
metto grows in Northern America, namely 
in Georgia. A third species is found in Japan 
and was described by Thunberg (1784) as 
Chamaerops Excelsa but mentioned much 
earlier by Kaempfer (1712.) Some 20 years 
azo Fortune detected in Northern China the 
Chinese Hemp-palm, named in the system 
Chamaerops Fortuni. But some _ botanists 
believe, that this is only a variety of Chamae- 
rops_excelsa. Fortune mentions repeatedly 
this beautiful Palm in his writings on China 
and gives also a good drawing of it. Fortune, 
in visiting the Tea countries in China, met with 
the Hemp-palm in the Northern provinces, 
namely in Chekiang, on the island of Chusan 
and in An-hui. He states, that near Ningpo 
the hills are covered with it. Fortune says 
further, that in the countries, where this tree 
is found, the Chinese agricultural labourers 


use the coarse brown fibre, obtained from. 


the hairlike bracts(!) for making ropes, hats, 
bed-bottoms, and also the garment called So-e 
known as, “raincloaks” by Euro- 


' peans, worn in wet weather and protecting 


perfectly from the rain. These accounts 
given by Fortune agree perfectly with the 
above description of the Tsung-li from 
Chinese sources. The Chinese say, that the 
T'sung-lii is a tree of 10 to 20 feet in height. 
According to Fortune the Hemp-palm grows 
to about 12-20 feet in height. All species 


4 of Chamaerops are more or less dwarfish 


alms. There can be no doubt, that the 
Palm tree Tsung-lii or Ping-lii mentioned 
by the Chinese authors 2s growing in the 
orthern provinces, namely Chekiang, An- 


hui, Hunan, Kiangsi, can be other than the 


— 


the Palm described ‘by Fortune. But it is 


possible, that in Southern China, where the 
Chamaerops is not indigenous, (Fortune,) the 
name ‘T'sung-lii is applied to other Fan- 
palms, which give fibres. Mr. Sampson 
states, that in the province of Kwang-tung, 
under the name of Tsung-lii, two kinds of 
Fan-palms are cultivated, a coarse leaved== 
Livistonia chinensis R. Br., and a fine-leaved. 
The latter is commonly, though whether 
correctly or not, Mr. Sampson is not prepar- 
ed to say, said to be the Chamaerops excelsa, 
Thbg. Mr. Sampson says further, that the 
fine- leaved species (Chamaerops, ) when 
distinguished from the coarse (Livistonia) is 


termed P‘u-kui, the latter char- 


acter giving its name to the fans, K‘ui-shan, 


into which its leaves are made. I am not 
aware, whether in China fans are made from 
the leaves of Chamaerops; Fortune does 
not mention it, and the Pén-ts‘ao says also 
nothing about the manufacture of fans from 
the leaves of this Palm. But the Pén-ts‘ao 
as well as the Kuang-ktn-fang-pu describe 
P'u-k‘ui as a peculiar Palm, growing only in 
Southern China, from the leaves of which 


fans are made, and distinguish it clearly” 


from the Tsung-lii. 

At the end of the article Tsung-lii the 
Pén-ts‘ao states: But the 3 Pu-k‘ut 
isa different palm. Li-shi-chén does not 


agree with the ancient Dictionary Shuo-wen 
(100 A. D..) which considers the P‘u-h‘uz 
identical with Tsung-lii. Li-shi-chén gives 
the short description of the P‘u-k‘ui, consist- 


ing of 13 characters, as found in the Nan 


fang ts‘ao mu ch‘uang = century). The 
P‘u-k‘ui resembles the Ping-lii (Chamaerops) 
but the leaves are finer. Fans can be made 
from them. The P‘u-k‘ui grows in WE Jil 


Lung-ch‘uan, (Province of Kuang-tung, Hui- 
chou-fu). 


I think the P‘u-k‘ui must be another Palm 
than the Chamaerops. The leaf fans made 
from the leaves of the P‘u-k‘ui palm, and 
known in commerce under the name of #& 


K-ui-shan, (Cf. Dr. Williams’ Commer- 
cial Guide p. 119) form an important article 


of trade. Mr. Sampson states: “The leaf 
fan is said to have been first introduced into 
use among the élite of the Northern prov- 
inces, during the Tsin dynasty (A. D. 
265-419) when the barbarian people of the 
South are stated to have attached great value 
to the products of the Tsung tree; the wind 
from these fans was supposed to be peculiar- 
ly agreeable ; and it appears, that at that time 
these leaves came into special repute, for it 
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is stated, that hats were made from them, 


| pu.” Dr. Williams (Commercial Guide ) 


which were worn by men of all classes and | states, that the Po-lo-ma-pu is made from 


superseded the turbans formerly in use. In 
the manufacture of certain kinds of hats 
they are still employed in Canton. Ac- 
cording to the Awang-tung Sin-yu, in the 
preparation of leaves for fans, the finest 
are selected, soaked in water for a fort- 
night, and then redried by fire heat. This 
process gives them a smooth polish; they are 


- then hordered with silk or rattan fibres and 


fastened at the junction with the stalk by 
brass pegs driven through plates of shel; 
just, indeed, as we find them at the present 
day.” | | 
- The Chamaerops Fortuni has been intro- 
duced by its discoverer in England and is 
now also cultivated in France. It is perfect- 
ly hardy in the Southern parts of England 
and grows in the open air in the gardens of 
Cherbourg, Bordeaux &c. (Bull. d. 1. soc. 
d'acclim Juillet 1869). In Peking it is much 
cultivated, but not in the open air, the 
winter in Peking being very rigorous.’ | 

Loureiro describes also the Chamaerops 
Cochinchinensis, as growing in Cochin Chi- 


Chamaerops or rather another Palm. 


Our European writers have often men- 
tioned in their works on China the manufac- 


the fibres of a Corchorus. 


I am of opinion, that the textile fibres in 
question are neither obtained from the bark 
of palms, nor from the bracts of it. (“ Bracts” 
is a botanical term used for the leaves placed 
immediately below a calyx and altered from 
their usual form). But, as the Chinese 


stalks (of several palms) is enveloped by a 
fibrous integument, the fibres of which are 
‘entangled and cross each other. These fi- 
bres seem to proceed from the base of the 
petioles. After the leaves have fallen off, 
the remains of the leafstalks and the leaf- 
sheets separate themselves in fibres and form 
the above mentioned network. This process 
I have observed myself on the specimens of 
Chamaerops, cultivated in Peking, but I am 
not acquainted, from my own observation, 
with the mode of obtaining these fibres by 
the Chinese for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing garments, ropes &c. 


5. PE ABB Kuang-lang-teu 
Caryota species. 
XXXI 23, Ch. W. XXXII. 


Shi-ming.— Explanation of names. The 
name Kuang-lang is said by Li-shi-chén to 


turing of garments, mats, ropes &c. from 
palmfibres, but their accounts about the 
origin of these fibres present much confusion. 
Morrison (Dictionary of the Chinese lan- 
guage ) says: the Jsung is a tree, of the bark 
of which the peasants make garments to 
defend them from the rain. Dr. Williams 
in his Middle Kingdom, I. 278, states: ‘The 
fan leaf palm (Rhapis) is cultivated for its 
leaves. The wiry fibres of the bracts (!) of 
the Rhapis are separated into threads and 
used largely for making ropes, cables, twine, 
brooms, hats, sandals and even dresses or 
cloaks for rainy weather. Dr. Williams’ 
Commercial guide p. 56: The most of the 
coir is made from the bark of the Hemp- 
palm ). The loose bark is 
stripped off in large sheets from the trunk of | 
the tree, and when steeped in water the 
fibres separate in short wiry threads of a 
dark brown colour. It is the material, from 
which the Chinese make mats, brooms, cord- 
age, raincloaks &c.” 


Fortune states, that the raincloaks are 
made from the bracts of Chamaerops. 


Finally I find in the Bull. d.1. soc. d’ac- 
clim 1862, No. 4, a very curious statement. 
There it is said: “& Canton il y a une espeéce 
de Chanvre (!) appelée Chamaerops excelsa 


be derived from Kuang==smooth and 
Lang=Betelnut, for the tree resembles in 
appearance the Areca palm and has a smooth 
stem (or wood). ‘The wood especially is 


called FX Ku-lang-mu. The syn- 
onym Zs x Mien-mu (flour-wood) refers 
to the meal contained in the stem, the syn- 
onyms TH py Tung-tsung (solid palm) and 
y, Tie-mu (iron wood*) have refer- 


* This ironwood must, however, not be confounded 
with the Ironwood of Loureiro, Baryxrylum rufum, 
sinice T'ie-li-mu (Flora Cochinchinensis), Grosier (la 
Chine II 286) and Duhalde (la Chine I p. 24) give the 
following description of it, after Loureiro and other 
missionaries:—This tree, which grows in several prov- 
inces of China, is as high as our oaks, It isremarkable 
for its wood, which resembles iron as regards the 
colour as well as its hardness and heaviness. It can- 
not float in the water. The tree belongs to the Legu- 
minous order, has pinnate leaves, ycllow flowers with 5 | 
petales, 10 unequal stamens, The flowers are arranged 
in racemes, the fruit is a long pod, a little curved, 
roundish and contains several seeds. The Chinese use 
the wood as timber in all cases, where great loads must 


from the Tie-li-mu, that the anchors of the Chinese 
ships are made. Dr. Williams in Bridgman’s Chrest. 
p. 441 quotes the Tie-li-mu under the name of iron 
pear wood among Canton woods. But our botanists 
consider this tree, described by Loureiro under the 
name of Boryxylum as dubious. In Bentham and 
Hooker, Genera plant I p. 464 it is said: * Baryxylum 


ou Hemp alods (!) dont on fait le po lo ma 


Lour. est genus valde dubium. Description auctoris 


authors correctly state, the base of the leaf 


be supported and a great resistance is required. Itis - 
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ence to the durability and strength of the 
wood. | 
' I find the Kuang-lang first described in 
the Nan-fang-ts‘ao &c., (4th century,) but 
mention is made of it in the History of. the 
Post-Han 221-263 A. D. The Chinese 
authors describe this palm as follows: | 
The trunk is 50-60 feet in height, several 
fathoms (!) in circumference, upright, with- 
out lateral branches. The tree resembles 
the Ping-lii (Chamaerops) the Pin-lang (Areca 


pluribus notis Cassiam refert, Icon. Rumphii dubie 
citata est Afzeliae species. Specimen Loureirianum, 
errore quodam sub hoc nomine in Hb. Mus. Brit. 
servatum cum charactere nequaquam convenit.”— 
Chinese books give but little information as regards 
the Tie-li-mu. It is not mentioned either in the Pén- 
ts‘ao or in the Kuang-kiin-fang-pu. Only in the Chi. 


wu-ming &c. (descriptive part XXIb p. 100, article 
Lii-mu) I found a short account of the 


Tie-li-mu, taken from the Nan-yile-pi-ki, a descrip- 
spn “ the modern Kuang-tung province. There it 
s said: 


In Kuang-tung there are three kinds of wood used in 


carpentry, the Teuw-tan, AL Hua-li 
and Fi Ix Tie-ti-mu. 


An author of the 4th century says, that the ys 


Tsu-tan comes from Fu-nan (in India beyond the. 


Ganges v.8.) The name Tsu-tan (red tan) is explained 
by the brown red colour of the wood and the resem- 
blance of the tree to the Tan tree. The character Tan 
refers according to Hoffmann and Shultes (l.c.) toa 
Caesalpinia. The drawing of the Tan in the Ch. W. 


XXXV agrees quite well with this. ran- 
siang is the Chinese name for Sandalwood. The 


Tsu-tan used at Peking is of a dark brown colour and 
very heavy. 


4b AN 7, Hua-li-mu (the meaning of the 


characters is wood veined like pear-wood) is a common 


name. The book name of this tree is ° 


Lii-mu. The wood is a little fragrant, of a brown red 


colour curiously veined. If the tree is old, the lines 
are more curved, on young trees they are straight. 
Delineations can often be found like coins. The tree 
grows in Annam and also in Hainan, naincly in Yai- 
chou (Southern coast) Ch‘ang-hua (North-western 
coast), Ling-shui (South-eastern coast.) I have al- 
ready stated above, that the growth of Hua-li-mu in 
Hainan is confirmed by European writers. The Hua- 
li-mu, which is sold at Peking, is a very teautifully 
veined wood of a brown colour. Cf. also Grosicr (1. c. 
Pp. 285). 


As regards the a] Ji Hr Tie-li-mu (wood of 


the strength of iran) only a few words are dedicated 


to its description in the Chinese work. There it is 
said, that it is very durabie and hard. The colour of 
the wood is at first yellow, but becomes after use, 


black. In the Li-shan hills the people use 
it for the fuel. But when it arrives at the Northern 


provinces it becomes very dear. Li-shan here refers 
probably to Hainan, for the aborigines of the island 


are calicd Li. But Li-shan is also a hill in 
Honan. 


Catechu,) the Ye-tst (Cocoa-nut,) the Po- 
ssij-ts‘ao (Date-palm.) The wood is hard 
like Bamboo wood, of a dark brown colour, 
very durable. It is veined like the Hua-li- 


ers cut it into little pieces and make chess— 
boards from it. It is adapted also for shovels 
and spades. In some places the mariners 
use spears of Kuang-lang wood. On the 
summit of the tree, large leaf like branches 
and luxuriant raceines of greenish flowers 
proceed. The fruits can be gathered through- 
out the whole year. They resemble black— 
ish pearls and are produced abundantly. One 
branch contains not less than 100 fruits 
and each tree has 100 of such branches, which 
hang down gracefully. The whole resembles 
an umbrella. Below the insertion of the 
leaves, there is a net-work of entangled 
horse hair-like fibres, resembling the fibres 
of the Tsung-lii (Chamaerops.) The Kuang- 
tung people collect and use them for manu- 
facturing tissues. But they must be at 
first soaked for some time in saltwater in 
order to become fine. These fibres are also 


used for ship building. The author adds 


FA SY 
nor threads.” Mr. Sampson explains this 


passage by a quotation from Yule’s Cathay: 
‘“*Menentillus, a Dominican Friar, writing 
from Southern India in A. D. 1292, says: 
their ships in these parts are mighty frail 
and uncouth, with no iron in them, and no 
caulking.” The bark of the Kuang lang 
tree is very tenacious and flexible. It serves 
to make ropes. The Chinese autiors, who 
describe the Kuang-lang, agree in stating, 
that within the bark of the tree a white 
flower (according to some authors of a yel- 
lowish red colour,) is found, resembling 
pounded rice. It is said to be very nutri- 
tious. The Chinese say, those, who eat the 
Kuang-lang flour, will not suffer from hun- 
ger. In the provinces, where the Kuang-lang 
grows, corn is there not abundant and there- 
fore people eat the Kuang-lang flour with 


_cow’s milk or bake it into cakes. 


The flour 
is found several inches beneath the bark. A 
large tree yields 100 Chinese pounds of it. 


the Kuang-lang grows in the Southern prov- 
inces of China. According to the History 
of the Post-Han (25-221 A. D.) the Kuang- 
lang tree is found in 4g BT Kii-ting- 
sien (now-a-days Lin-an-fu province of Yiin- 
nan,) and flour is obtained from its trunk. 


‘The Nan-fang-ts‘ao &c., (4th century) states 


Kiao-chi (Cochin China, v.s.) and Jt, ty 


mu (see the foot note.) The centre of the. 
trunk is humid and rots quickly. The join- 


“they use neither nails. 


Ancient and modern writers agree, that. 
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Kiu-chén as its native country. (Kiu-chén 
was at the time of the Han a district in the 
modern Annam. Cf.’ Li-tai-ti-li-chi IV, I.) 
Another ancient work (Yi-wu-chi,) says that 


the tree grows in bz 4g Yang-ko, (Yang- 


ko comprised in ancient times parts of the 
modern provinces of Ssii-chuan, Hu-kuang, 
Kui-chou, Kuang-si: Cf. Biot. 1. c).—The 
Chung-nan-chi 14th century,) quoted in the 
Kuang-kiin-fang-pu, says: in the three districts 


( of Zl IK Liang-shui, 
Sing-ku and py 2p. Si-ping there grows 


little corn. But the Kuang-lang which yields 
flour is found there. These three districts 


comprised in ancient times the Western part. 


of the modern Kui-chou province and the 
North Eastern partof Yunnan. (Cf. Li-tai- 
ti-li-chi IX 4, XII 10, XIII, 2). Su-sung 
(an author of the 11th century) states, that 
the Kuang-lang grows in Ling-nan (v. s.) and 
in all districts of Kuang-tung and Kuang-si, 
where it is much cultivated in gardens. Li- 
shi-chén indicates Ssiichuan, Kuang-tung, 
Kuang-si, Annam as the native countries of 
the Kuang-lang. 

_ According to the great geography of the 
Empire the special of the 
single provinces I find the Kuang-lang men- 
tioned as a product of the following provinces 
and districts. 

Yiinnan. Kai-hua-fu—Kuang-si. Nan- 
ning-fu, Wu-chou-fu, Ssii-chéng-fu, Chén- 
nang-fu.— Kuang-tung. According to the 
Kuang-tung-chi there is a hill 60 li to the 
North of Lien-chou, where a large number 
of Kuang-lang grow.—Ssu-chuan. Sii-chou- 
fu. The Kuang-lang here is found on the 


hills PY Shi-mén-shan. 


I am not acquainted myself with the palm, 
which the Chinese call Kuang-lang. But Mr. 
Sampson in his interesting article on palms 
vives some accounts of it, based upon personal 
inspection, which I may be allowed to quote 
here. Mr. Sampson identifies the Kuang-lang 
with a spécies of Caryota, which he saw grow- 
ing abundantly in Shui-tung on the West 
coast, (Mr. S. does not say what West coast 
he means), and which is planted at Canton in 
monastic and temple grounds for ornament. 
Along the bank of the West River it is abun- 
dant, and may frequently be seen rearing its 
«raceful head above the other trees of natural 
woods; on the border of Kuang-si is a mag- 
niticent grove formed entirely of these trees. 


_ In Canton the Caryota is almost always called 


Tsung. (But as has been pointed out in 
treating of the Fan palm this is in popular 
language a generic term for Palms, which 


yield horse-hair like fibres). The name 
Kuang-lang is (now at Canton) seldom given 
to the Caryota tree, but the fruits of it are 
sold in druggist’s shops under the name of 
Kuang-lang-tsu (Tsiji-seed). The identity of 
the Caryota with the Kuang-lang of. Chinese 
authors is not quite free from doubt, for the 
plates of this tree given in the Pén-ts‘ao and 
in the Ch. W. (both represent a palm with fan 
shaped leaves ) do not accord with the Caryo- 
ta, and the statements of authors, that Sago 
is made from the pith of the tree, are not 
verified, as far as Mr. S. can ascertain, by the 
practice of the Southern Chinese of the present 
day. But it must be remembered, that the 
tree intended to be represented grew only in 
Southern China, in Cochin China and perhaps 
other adjacerit countries, the whole of which 
territory was, at the time, when the original 
accounts of the tree were written, loosely 
classed as the Barbaric states of. the Southern 
ocean; it is highly probable therefore, that 
the Northern Chinese authors never saw the 
tree, and only figured it in accordance with 
imperfect descriptions, filling up the gaps by 
drafts on their own imagination.—As_ regards 
the flour obtained from the pith of the tree, 
according to the Chinese, there is nothing at 
all improbable in the statement, that a Caryo- 
ta can yield a farinaceous product, for another 
representative of this genus (Caryota urens) 
in India is known as a Sago yielding Palm. 
In addition to this the Caryota is the only 
Palm in Southern China according to Mr. 
Sampson, to which the Kuang lang can be 
referred. | 

Mr. Sampson states: The most important 
product of the Kuang lang at the present day 
is the fibrous sheaths or bases of leafstalks; 
this is the 7sung fibre of native commerce of 
Canton. It is principally imported from 
Kuang-si. Mr. 8. describes the raw material as 
follows: they are in the form of an isosceles 
triangle, about eighteen inches in length and 
ten inches wide at the base; they are composed 
of fibres, longer than those of the Cocoanut 
tree, crossing each other in two directions with 
considerable regularity; the apex, which rep- 
resents the lower end of the leafstalk, becomes 
somewhat ragged, and the base, which rep- 
resents the downward continuation of the 
leaf stalk forming a portion of the trunk, is 
covered with a fine thin cuticle, which however 
soon wears off. The uses to which these fibres 
are put are mainfiold; the entire sheaths are 
employed in covering boxes, securely fastened 
down by small ropes made of the same mate- 
rial; some of the ropes used in ships, and 
smaller ropes for all purposes, are twisted from 
the fibres, and are said to be remarkable for 
their power of resisting the injurious effects 
of long immersion in the water. Brooms are 
also made from them. 


(To be continued.) 
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